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PRELIOUD 
METALS 


s precious because the critical importance 
of scrap metals today means an increasing dollars and cents 


reward for their careful conservation. 


With one of the East’s most modern processing plants, 
H. Kasden & Sons, Inc., are well equipped to 
assist you in the disposal or acquisition of reclaimable 


ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


cop IRON, STEEL, METALS 
H. KASDEN & SONS, ne 


2-44 LLOYD STREET »- NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT 
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THE MAN WHO LOST BOTH HANDS 


A high-powered press repeated. Instantly the 
operator’s hands were cut off above the wrists. 

Three months later, the man received two artificial 
arms. He tried to use them — but couldn’t. With a 
wife and two small children to support, his future 
looked grim. 

That’s why his doctor advised a 1000 mile trip to the 
Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation Center in Boston. 
Here, his determination to succeed and his unfailing 
sense of humor lifted him through a special daily pro- 
gram. Soon, he could handle a knife, fork and spoon. 
He learned again how to write and how to use both 
hands at the same time. He also received comforting 
guidance in making the delicate mental re-adjustments. 

Just four weeks after he arrived at the Center, he 
was working again .. . this time at a better job than 
he had before his accident. 


Liberty Mutual reduces business insurance costs... 
by preventing losses ... by skillful rehabilitation of 
injured workers . . . by dealing direct with its policy- 
holders, thereby reducing selling costs. 


CE COMPANY 


INSURAN 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL sells Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
and Health, Liability, Crime and other forms of business insurance. 


For further information, call your nearest LIBERTY MUTUAL office 


177 State Street — Bridgeport 3, Tel. 5-4161 
10 Allyn Street — Hartford 3, Tel. 7-7131 
331 Main Street — Norwich, Tel. 6250 


65 Whitney Avenve — New Haven 5, Tel. 7-3541 
322 Main Street — Stamford, Tel. 4-7323 


20 East Main Street — Waterbury 22, Tel. 5-2291 
51 Empire Street — Providence 3, R. |., Tel. Gaspee 2600 


And in 110 Other Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 




























V ersarize... 


is one word which 





can be applied to the varied 





operations now in the works 
at Mathewson’s. Such an 
ability in the highly skilled 
fields of machining and 
manufacture is the direct re- 
sult of years of careful plan- 
ning so as to serve varied 
industries the better. It also 
means an exceptionally 
well-rounded plant where 
progressive men with sound 
industrial ideas know that 
their machining and manu- 
facturing problems are in the 
capable hands of a veteran 


team of engineers and work- 


men. 


n of 
licy- 


O varity... 


has been synon- 
ymous with Mathewson for over 28 
years — it is our principal objective to 
continue to serve varied industries by 


producing recognized quality work. 


y I TTI A A a aS 
10 HANCOCK ST. 
‘14 CW SOM QUINCY 71, MASS. 
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"We know you can't take 
a 'thank you' to the 
bank and borrow a dime 
on it, nevertheless we 
want to express our ap- 
preciation for services 


well rendered." 


Quotation Reproduced From A Letter in Our Files 


Steel Plentiful or Scarce .. Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 


Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . . in his own words. 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .” “*Your steel is preferred 
by the men in our shop” . . . “Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area” .. . “Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . . . “You have been 
doing everything possible under present conditions” . . . “In a pinch we can depend 
on Reliance coming through” . . . “* You have gone all-out” . . . “You helped us out 
of a bad situation.” . . . etc. . . . ete. 


atinsiniiit cine imei Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 


WYSE UTED RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
STEEL | Dakwood A 


General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven 
CORPORATION Soles Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Lansing, Mich. 
New York, St. Lovis, Toledo, Worcester 
* * 

he hehe Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths... 
Slit or Round Edges .. . All Tempers ... HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
dialed A td det STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengths . . . SHEETS—Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT Pickled .. . Cold Rolled . .. Long Terne . . . Galvanized. 


PRODUCERS OF 
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STATE and EDMUND STS. (Hamden) New Haven 7, Connecticut 
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Sharing the Wealth 


By A. V. BoDINE, Vice President 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut 


HE editor of a country newspaper, in lowa, recently 

made some penetrating observations about where 

America stands today on the road to socialism. Because 
these observations indicate so clearly some facts we all 
know, yet so frequently overlook, I am taking the liberty of 
quoting from this realistic editorial as follows: 


“Many of our editorial writers and commentators have 
been knocking themselves out over our nation’s probable 
entry into the field of socialism. 


“Perhaps, somewhere, Eugene V. Debs is smiling. And 
perhaps he is saying, in his gentle way, that we're not just 
going in—that we're in. 


“We've simply taken the back door. 


“When we say in Monroe county that we can’t support 
our own schools in the manner in which we want to become 
accustomed, and that we cannot build all-weather farm-to- 
market roads without state aid, we're tossing the old free 
enterprise and what-I-earn-is-mine system over in the trash 
heap with the horse and buggy. 


“After all there’s only so much wealth in Iowa. And 
what we're saying, here in Monroe county and in many 
other counties, is that we don’t have our fair share. So we 
ask the government—the state government, that is, to make 
a re-distribution of it—to take some away from the rich for 
the poor. 


“President Truman isn't introducing socialism. He’s 
merely expressing the wishes of the people to have an exist- 
ing system expanded. Now, not all of us want expansion of 
the same items—but all are favorable to one or more of 
them. And the more we expand, the more inevitable planned 
economy becomes.” 


While we are not ready to concede that this short-cut 
method of plundering wealth from certain prosperous indi- 
viduals in certain high income areas in the country is to 
become the modern American philosophy, it seems obvious 
enough that if each of the many groups in this country 
continues to exert pressure on our state and federal govern- 
ments for its own special brand of government aid, then 
a dictated economy will become inevitable. 


Here are just a few samples of the dangerous road we 
are traveling. First we have the group of conscientious 


citizens who want to see our school children well nourished 
as they should be. Because it is easier to ask Uncle Sam 
for the additional money required to provide nutritious 
luncheons rather than to handle the matter on the local 
level, these well-meaning people, in thousands of communi- 
ties across the nation, crusade for millions of dollars of 
federal funds to provide better school lunches. 


Then there are other people with equally good inten- 
tions who wish to make available better educational oppor- 
tunity for our youth but who see no other way to provide 
it for the lower income areas than through a federal subsidy 
running into billions of dollars. 


Being short of housing at a price many people can 
afford to pay, either to own or rent, some people advocate 
that both the state and federal governments subsidize the 
construction of these homes to the tune of more billions so 
that certain classes of renters or buyers selected by govern- 
ment may acquire them at substandard rates. Both the rich 
and poor alike are taxed for the special group who will 
occupy these homes. 


There are also groups who strongly advocate that 
government subsidize the construction of huge power 
developments in their areas so that they may be able to 
furnish power for less than it can be produced by a tax- 
paying private company, and thus enrich their region at the 
continuing tax expense of all others. This type of subsidy 
brings a double injury—by taxation and by luring industrial 
payrolls away from other areas that are paying the tax 
subsidy. 


Although there are many more share-the-wealth pro- 
grams that are gradually liquidating the wealth and the 
incentive of the middle income groups, without which 
there can be no individual freedom and responsibility to 
uphold the standards of our democracy, why go on to name 
them all? We have made our point. It is that we cannot have 
our cake of freedom and eat it up by an expanding govern- 
ment philosophy of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


Either we must be willing to pay the price to hold fast 
to the ideals of Americanism by the sheer exercise of our 
individual wills to be free, or accept the inevitable conse- 
quences of our share-the-wealth folly in the form of a 
socialized state. 
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THE HART MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Connecticut 


Fifty Years At 
The Hart Manufacturing Company 


VER the past 50 years electricity 

has been brought out of the 

laboratory and into the home, 
office and factory—aided and abetted 
by The Hart Manufacturing Company 
which recently completed its first half 
century in Hartford. 


Antecedents 
The story of The Hart Manufactur- 


ing Company goes back two or three 
decades before its organization in 
1898. It begins with Gerald W. Hart's 
boyhood in New Britain. Founder of 
the company and father of George H. 
Hart, its present president, Gerald W. 
Hart became fascinated with electric- 
ity, experimenting with electrical for- 
mulae and with generators and tele- 
graph sets ii his home workshop. 


EVERY “DIAMOND H” CONTROL is thoroughly tested before shipment. Thermostats 
are being checked for accuracy of calibration. 


[6] 


His interest in electricity continued 
while he attended Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale University, with the 
class of 1878, and in 1880 he became 
the first employee of the American 
Electric Company of New Britain. 
This was one of the companies sub- 
sequently organized into the General 
Electric Company. 


As a development engineer for the 
American Electric Company Mr. Hart 
supervised installation of arc lighting 
systems in several midwestern cities 
and, being one of the few persons who 
knew how to operate a central power 
station, he became an officer in the 
Kansas City, Mo., Electric Light Com- 
pany. 

Equipment of that day was crude 
by today’s standards and not the least 
crude were the switches then in use. 
They had such an extremely short life 
expectancy that it wasn’t unusual to 
replace one after a week's service . . . 
or even after but one day in use. 


Hart, and a Yale classmate, George 
S. Hegeman, who was also working 
for the Kansas City power company, 
saw an opportunity and took it. Leav- 
ing the power business, they set up 
their own company to develop and 
manufacture switches. 


Hart quickly developed a rotary 
snap-action switch mounted on a 
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wooden base. A revolutionary device 
for the day, it was received enthusi- 
astically by the industry. To manufac- 
ture it closer to brass mills and a more 
adequate supply of skilled labor, Hart 
and Hegeman moved to Hartford in 
1891. Over the next six years they 
prospered together but then, in 1897, 
Hegeman died unexpectedly. 


The Company Launched 


Hegeman’s death set off a chain of 
events that led, a year later, to Hart's 
withdrawal from the Hart & Hegeman 
Company and to his purchase of the 
Gibbs Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a small Hartford firm struggling 
to manufacture switches. Hart reorgan- 
ized the concern as The Hart Manu- 
facturing Company, discarded the line 
of products it had been making and 
brought out an entirely new line bear- 
ing the now famous “Diamond H” 
trademark. 

The gaslight era wasn't yet flicker- 
ing out. Though streets of progressive 
cities were lit by electric arc lamps 
and a very few homes had electric 
light, most houses that had lighting 
systems used gas. “Diamond H” prod- 
ucts helped bring the change. 

The first “Diamond H” line in- 
cluded rotary snap switches for light- 
ing applications. Wood bases of the 


first switches were soon replaced by 
cheaper and more efficient porcelain, 
which has now largely given way to 
plastics. Receptacles and other wiring 
devices were added to the “Diamond 
H” list of products. 


Then, as the automobile industry 
developed, The Hart Manufacturing 
Company helped supply its need for 
switches. Hartford-made Columbia 
electrics, for example, used “Diamond 
H” push button switches. 


To hamper car thieves, the Hart 
company originated a lock-type switch 
operated by a key, the forerunner of 
modern ignition switches. And, as 
automobiles left the horseless carriage 
stage, “Diamond H” tonneau lamps 
and starter switches were developed. 
One dome light, incorporating a switch 
as an integral part, was used both in 
automobiles and in railroad Pullman 
cars. Some may still be found in use 
today on Pullmans. 


As electric lights replaced gas as 
standard in homes, stores, offices and 
factories, need was recognized for an 
economical remote control system. 
The first such systems were cumber- 
some and expensive. “Diamond H” de- 
veloped a more economical system of 
control that was installed in a great 
many of the larger office and public 
buildings erected during the period. 








SEVEN-HEAT TOP PLATE SWITCH 
utilizing the long life, slow-break prin- 
ciple—another of Hart’s electrical control 
developments. 


Many such “Diamond H” installations 
are still in use. 


Heat Controls Developed 


The first practical electric cooking 
range was developed about 1912 by 
a classmate of G. W. Hart who was 
working for General Electric om- 
pany. It called for switches to control 





HART MANUFACTURING (CANADA) LTD., Aurora, Ontario, Canada 





“DIAMOND H” SWITCHES, LTD., London, England 


[7] 





the heating elements and the classmate 
called on Hart to produce them. He 
did, and his work has been so well 
continued by the company that “Dia- 
mond H” switches are standard today 
on leading makes of electric ranges and 
other appliances . . . recognized liter- 
ally throughout the world for reliabil- 
ity, dependability and true economy 
in service. 

Then, in 1921, to supply another 
need of electric range manufacturers, 
The Hart Manufacturing Company de- 
veloped an oven thermostat. Previous 
thermostats were crude devices de- 
pending upon the interaction of hard 
rubber and steel strips. The first 
“Diamond H” thermostat used a car- 
bon rod and copper tube. Today's vastly 
improved “Diamond H” thermostats 
are in demand by leading manufac- 
turers of ranges, water heaters and 
similar appliances. 

The current supplied by early power 
companies was direct (D. C.). Power 
loss in transmission was high; equip- 
ment to generate and use it far more 
costly and cumbersome than that for 
alternating current (A. C.). For 
example, a relay had to be used in con- 
junction with every range thermostat 
on a D. C. line. As A. C. entered the 
picture, The Hart Manufacturing 
Company developed electrical controls 
specially suited to its characteristics. 
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QUALITY CONTROL is an important phase of the manufacturing operations. Inspec- 


THE HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY has pioneered in the development of elec- 
trical controls for ranges. Illustrated above an over thermostat providing controlled 


baking at low cost. 


One of the first “slow-break” A. C. 
range switches, for instance, was a 
“Diamond H” product. Operating 
without the snap that is necessary to 
prevent arcing on a D. C. line, such 
“slow-break” switches are less expen- 
sive to make and less subject to me- 
chanical wear than “snap-action” 
switches, thus giving longer, more de- 
pendable service. 


Plants 


During the first decade of its cor- 
porate existence, The Hart Manufac- 
turing Company factory was located 
on Allyn Street. Expanding business, 
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tors (above) are using special fixtures for checking thermostat circuits. 


[8] 


however, made the quarters inade- 
quate and in 1910 the company erected 
its present main building on Bartholo- 
mew Avenue, a building since ex- 
panded. 

World-wide recognition of “Dia- 
mond H” skilled engineering and 
quality production has also prompted 
establishment of two branch factories. 
One is in a suburb of Toronto, Can- 
ada; the other in London, England. 
The London branch was established in 
the early 1920's, and today is one of 
England's foremost electrical manufac- 
turers. It was bombed during World 
War II but the damage was quickly 
repaired. The Canadian branch was or- 
ganized 15 years ago and within the 
past year moved into a new, completely 
modern plant. 


Management 


Despite the changes that have oc- 
curred all around it, and in its prod- 
ucts, over its half century of corporate 
existence, The Hart Manufacturing 
Company has had only two presidents 
—Gerald W. Hart and his son, George 
H. Hart. 


George Hart entered the company 
as a design engineer upon completion 
of his studies at Sheffield Scientific 
School in 1913. Inheritor of his father’s 
mechanical and electrical aptitudes, he 
was in good part responsible for the 
rise of the “Diamond H” trademark to 
its present eminence in the electric 
range and appliance field. 

George Hart became vice president 
of the company in 1926 and, following 
his father’s death in 1931, succeeded 
him as president and chairman of the 
board. He has, however, maintained 
his interest in the engineering phase 


(Continued on page 30) 
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GUESTS SEE AT FIRST HAND the compact interior of a J-B-T Temperature Tester in production. 


J-B-T Instruments, Inc. 
Holds Open House 


HE Open House recently held 
by J-B-T Instruments, Inc., of 
New Haven, was planned to show 
the friends and relatives of employees 
and supervisors how much care goes 
into the manufacture of electrical and 
temperature measuring instruments. 
At the same time the event produced 
an unusual esprit de corps among 
everyone on the payroll, reports Phil- 
lips Stevens, vice-president. 

Since space was limited and rel- 
atively few experienced guides could 
be spared, printed invitations stating 
a preferred time of arrival were dis- 
tributed by employees and company 
officials. Whenever possible, visiting 
engineers and specialists were assigned 
to J-B-T engineers for the tour. All 
guests, however, followed the same 
course, except that those with no tech- 
nical interest were shown how the 
company’s products are used rather 
than receiving scientific explanation 
of their design. 

Tours of the office and plant, both 
in full operation, were scheduled every 
quarter-hour beginning at 9:00 A. M. 
J-B-T’s president, Roland M. Bixler 
greeted each guest and gave a brief in- 
troduction to the operations which 


would be described. 


To enable guests to find relatives 
and acquaintances more easily, each 
department displayed a sign listing its 
personnel and supervisor. 

The routing of all tours led past the 
bookkeeping department, research 
laboratory, and offices of the chief en- 
gineer, purchasing agent, and produc- 
tion manager, to the first stop in the 
pressroom, then the adjoining tool- 
room. Wall displays showed pieces 
“before” and “after” to give a clearer 
idea of the processes involved in using 
the company’s extensive array of tools 
and dies. 


Proceeding to J-B-T’s wholly owned 
subsidiary, Shurite Meters, guests 
were taken step-by-step through the 
production of 2” A.C. and D.C. volt- 
meters, ammeters and milliammeters, 
also resistance and pocket meters. 
More than one visitor expressed 
amazement at the many small parts 
and close work done by the skilled 
operators. The latest Shurite prouuct, 
a pocket tester for hearing aid bat- 
teries, was demonstrated. Another dis- 
play of 35 multi-colored dials, each 
representing a special meter for an in- 


(Continued on page 39) 


PRODUCTION MANAGER, CHARLES E. MEYERS, (extreme right) explains to guests 
how small parts are carefully assembled to make meter movements. 
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History And Objectives 


Of The Industrial Advertising 


HIS is by way of introducing the 
readers of CONNECTICUT INDUs- 
TRY to the Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Council, the Western 
New England Chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
This is an up-and-coming active or- 
ganization that has been functioning 
since 1939 and fills an important spot 
in Connecticut's industrial economy. 
Although it is called the Western 
New England Chapter because it draws 
members from western Massachusetts 
and points north, most of its member- 
ship is from Connecticut industrial 
companies and its meetings are held 
in Hartford. 


A Chapter of NIAA 


Since it is a chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
some information on that organization 
is of interest. NIAA, as its name in- 
dicates, is a national association with 
active chapters in nearly all of the 





And Marketing Council 


By EDWARD V. CREAGH, Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 





EDWARD V. CREAGH 


most important industrial centers 
throughout the United States. In fact, 


PRESENT OFFICERS, left to right, A. W. Tucker, Fred Emerson, C. W. Bostrom, and 
George Lepak. Mr. Lepak has resigned since this photo was taken at the group’s annual 
meeting, and has been replaced by A. T. Wolcott. 


{10} 


it is international in scope because 
there are chapters in Canada, too. 
NIAA was founded in Chicago in 
1922. As the need was recognized for 
a common meeting ground for the 
men in industry who are responsible 
for advertising and marketing, chap- 
ters were formed in other cities such 
as New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis. By 1939 
there were nineteen active chapters. 


During that time a few Connecticut 
industrial advertising men held mem- 
bership in NIAA, the national organi- 
zation as members-at-large, without 
any particular chapter affiliation. They 
derived some benefit because they re- 
ceived bulletins and other publications 
from national headquarters and they 
usually attended the annual national 
convention. But they lacked the full 
benefits of membership because their 
personal contact with other men en- 
gaged in industrial advertising was 
usually limited to once a year. 


It Started in 1939 


Although chapters already existed 
in Boston and New York, the officers 
of NIAA recognized the need for a 
chapter to serve Connecticut because 
so many important industrial com- 
panies are located in our state. With 
the encouragement of the national of- 
ficers, a group of thirteen Connecticut 
industrial advertising men met in Hart- 
ford on June 9, 1939 to explore and 
discuss the possibility of forming a 
group that could qualify as a chapter of 
the national Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. At that meeting a steering 
committee was selected with the result 
that a second meeting was held in 
Waterbury on July 13, 1939. All 
known industrial advertising men in 
Connecticut were invited and although 
it was a hot night 26 attended. The 
meeting was presided over by the 
chairman of the steering committee, 
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Edward V. Creagh, Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port, who was then a director of 
NIAA. Mr. Creagh also served two 
terms as a Vice-President of National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 


Much interest and enthusiasm was 
shown at that meeting. It was the first 
time that such a large group of men 
with a common interest in industrial 
advertising and marketing problems 
had met in Connecticut. They decided 
at once to set up a formal organiza- 
tion. The name Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Council was adopted 
and a complete slate of officers was 
elected as follows: President, Edward 
V. Creagh, American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport; First Vice- 
President, A. W. Tucker, Henry G. 
Thompson Sons Co., New Haven; 
Second Vice-President, Carlton Wins- 
low, Cuneo Corp., Meriden; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Galen Snow, Springfield, 
Mass. 


A month later an application was 
made for a charter as a chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. The charter was granted and 
presented with appropriate ceremonies 
by Stanley Knisely, then President of 
NIAA and Advertising Manager of 
Republic Steel Corporation, and now 
Executive Secretary of Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, at a meeting held in 
Waterbury on September 14, 1939. 


Connecticut Industry Well 
Represented 


Although the Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Council was the 20th 
chapter of NIAA, it was not long be- 
fore it stood eighth in number of mem- 
bers among the chapters throughout 
the United States and Canada because 
other Connecticut industrial advertis- 
ing men were eager to join when they 
learned about the interesting and en- 
thusiastic meetings that weré: being 
held right in their own state. Regular 
meetings were held without interrup- 
tion right through the war period. In 
spite of the travel difficulties and al- 
though some members joined the 
armed forces, the chapter had a thriv- 
ing growth. The present membership 
totaling 81 represents companies lo- 
cated from South Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut to Greenfield, Mass. It reads like 
a blue book of Connecticut Industry 
and includes several companies lo- 
cated in western Massachusetts. Mem- 
bership in the Industrial Advertising 









and Marketing Council automatically 
includes membership in the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 


Members received material regularly 
published by national headquarters on 
all phases of industrial advertising, 
such as production, media and plan- 
ning and administration of the adver- 
tising program. They also have access 
to important data on trade and indus- 
trial paper rates, media and market 
data, marketing problems, industrial 
market surveys and a complete library 
of industrial advertising and market- 
ing information. Members are also en- 
titled to attend the annual national 
conference of the NIAA, receive copies 
of its proceedings and are eligible to 
enter its annual exhibit of industrial 
advertising. This participation in in- 


cooperation, publicity, copy analysis, 
industrial motion pictures and presen- 
tations. The high percentage of mem- 
bers regularly attending these meet- 
ings is a measure of the interest and 
enthusiasm with which the programs 
are received. Neither transportation 
difficulties nor the vagaries of weather 
bar regular attendance from Hart- 
ford, New Britain, Bristol, Norwalk, 
New Haven, Bridgeport, Ansonia, 
Torrington, Waterbury, Meriden, Ter- 
ryville, Middletown, Connecticut and 
Greenfield, Springfield, Westfield, 
Massachusetts, as well as guests from 
Boston, New York and Providence. 


Purposes and Aims 


The purpose and aims of the Indus- 
trial Advertising and Marketing Coun- 
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FIRST OFFICERS OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNCIL 
at its Charter presentation meeting, Waterbury, September 14, 1939. Left to right, 
C. H. Winslow, Cuneo Corp.; E. V. Creagh, American Chain & Cable Company, Inc.; 
A. W: Tucker, "Henry G. Thompson Sons Co.; Galen Snow; Stanley Knisely, then presi- 


dent, NIAA. “if 


duseiial advertising affairs of a national 
characteg,” ig Of Mutual benefit to both 
the ‘local chapter’ and the national or- 
ganization. 


Meetings Held in Hartford 


The most important phase of mem- 
bership is attendance at the regular 
dinner meetings which are held at the 
City Club in Hartford at 6:30 P.M., 
on the second Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, where 
there is a scheduled speaker or a round 
table discussion on such topics as trade 
catalogs, market determination, indus- 
trial exhibits, packaging, distributor 
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cil are as follows: 


To develop the best in industrial 
advertising; to encourage that which 
is constructive and efficient; and to 
discourage that which is unfair, un- 
ethical, and inefficient. 


To bring. into closer relationship 
persons and corporations engaged in 
industrial advertising and market- 
ing, by developing points of con- 
tact which result in mutual helpful- 
ness and by promoting the spirit of 
good fellowship. 


To study industrial advertising, 
market research, and distribution; 
to assist in the continuous education 


(Continued on page 29) 





















































“What New Haven Makes, 
Makes New Haven” 


By ROBERT A. KNIGHT, Manager, Industrial Division, New Haven Chamber of Commerce 


HE story of New Haven industry 

is a revelation to even the oldest 
residents of the city, for until 
recently little has been told of the im- 
pressive number of concerns manufac- 


turing a thousand and one products for 
distribution throughout the world. 

In the metropolitan area, over five 
hundred industries, employing 44,000 
men and women, are engaged in the 
production of everything from firearms 
to toys and from steam boilers to cor- 
sets. 

New Haven has long been famous 
only as a university town; its indus- 


trial greatness overshadowed by Hark- 
ness Tower and the Payne Whitney 
Gymnasium. To correct this national 
misconception and to tell the local 
residents about industries’ contribu- 
tions to the life of the community, the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 
last summer began a program of visual 
education. 

A seven foot high glass show case 
was built according to specifications of 
the Chamber's Industrial Development 
Committee and its Manufacturers’ 
Division Board of Governors. Permis- 
sion was granted to locate the case in 


A DISPLAY OF SARGENT & COMPANY products was featured at the Chamber of 
Commerce booth at the New Haven Railroad Station during December. 
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the busiest area of the city, the lobby 
of Union Station, through which nine 
thousand people pass daily. New Ha- 
ven Railroad officials, cooperating 
fully on the program, also gave per- 
mission to install electrical outlets for 
the case to provide continuous light- 
ing and other effects needed in con- 
junction with the displays. 


Last August the first of a long list 
of companies placed its products on 
display under the slogan “What New 
Haven Makes, Makes New Haven”. 
At the end of each month the display 
is changed and another company takes 
over. 

In conjunction with each display, 
illustrated leaflets are prepared by the 
Chamber and placed in receptacles at- 
tached to the lower wooden half of 
the case. The leaflets tell briefly of the 
company’s history, its policies and the 
important part it plays in helping to 
maintain a stable and free economy. 

Each month five to eight thousand 
of these give-aways are needed to keep 
the containers stocked. In addition, 
copies of each brochure are mailed to 
the Chamber's 1500 members, and 
more recently to the entire customer 
clientele of the exhibiting firm. 


The Seamless Rubber Company, 
first to display in the case, was followed 
by American Tube Bending Co., En- 
thone, Inc., Echlin Manufacturing Co., 
Sargent & Company, and in the cur- 
rent month, the Voos Company. The 
use of turntables, occulting lights, and 
other devices to attract the passer-by, 
have made each display unique and 
appealing. 

New Haven industries have re- 
sponded enthusiastically. The case is 
presently reserved through the month 
of August, 1950, with new companies 
being added to the roster each week. 
Two firms, which have already exhib- 
ited, have since requested a repeat per- 
formance; ample testimony to its value. 


Participating firms are billed $100 
for the display. Thirty dollars of this 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Distribution Channels 


By HERBERT BEEBE 


THIS IS the third in a series of articles on Export Procedure by Mr. 
Beebe, world traveler, writer and lecturer on international trade and 
dean of Connecticut export managers. 


HE manner in which you market 
your goods in this country was 
doubtless adopted as the most 
satisfactory for your particular prod- 
uct. Whether sold to jobbers, retailers, 
factories, mines, or individuals, the 
chances are that, with some exceptions 
or modifications, the same method you 
use in this country will be most satis- 
factory in the foreign field generally. 
There are, however, certain steps nec- 
essary in securing and supplying the 
foreign Customer in addition to those 
applying in the domestic field. 


Take, for example, an article that 
in this country is sold to the hardware 
jobbers. The most satisfactory way to 
find them in other countries is to send 
a representative. He may be your own 
man or one who represents several 
other manufacturers. In either case, un- 
less your representative has previously 
traveled the territory and is thoroughly 
familiar with it, it is important to 
equip him with all available data. 

This is where the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut can be of 
real assistance through its Export De- 
partment, which operates a Cooper- 
ative Office of the U. S. Commerce 
Department. From this office you may 
secure much data regarding a country, 
and for a small sum lists of distributors 
in many lines, their relative size, etc. 

Through your bank and credit 
agencies you can get facts about the 
credit of individual firms, and the gen- 
eral financial conditions that currently 
affect the transfer of U. S. dollars. 


If you sell direct to the foreign 
houses, i.e., ship to and collect from 
them, it can be termed Direct Export- 
ing even though the goods may be 
shipped through a Forwarding Agency. 


Indirect Exporting 


There are many other ways of de- 
veloping foreign markets which might 
be called indirect exporting. One of 
the advantages of this method is that, 
for a consideration, the selling, ship- 
ping and financing are done for you. 
One of this class is the manufacturers 
export agency. This is usually a com- 
pany in a large U. S. port having 


branches or agencies abroad. 

For a consideration it will agree to 
push the sale of your goods under an 
exclusive arrangement covering a 
given territory in that market and 





HERBERT F. BEEBE 


send orders to you. It will pay you for 
the goods and, in turn, ship and bill 
them to its customers, at such prices 
as you stipulate. The agency also as- 
sumes the risk of payment for this 
service, which relieves the manufac- 
turer of most of the details, usually 
based on a percentage of the value of 
your goods shipped to that market. 

Then there is the Export Commis- 
sion House whose primary function is 
to purchase, ship and pay for goods 
ordered by its foreign clients, charging 
them a buying commission. 

Also, the Combination Export 
Manager—a person or organization 
equipped to handle non-competing 
lines—who, acting as your export man- 
ager, would perform all the work for 
you. In such cases the manufacturer 
usually assumes the credit risk. 


Selection of Customers 


These are only general descriptions 
of the services performed by different 
export organizations. Special arrange- 
ments can be made to fit your needs. 
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Whether you sell the foreign firm 
direct or through other channels, it is 
important to decide upon the class of 
customers you solicit. 

If you believe maximum distribu- 
tion of your product can be best ob- 
tained in a certain country by selling 
through wholesale dealers, you should 
be careful to sell only to this class of 
trade at your wholesale prices, no mat- 
ter whether you sell direct or through 
some of the channels mentioned. 

It may happen in some places that 
it is preferable to sell to one exclusive 
distributor rather than to several. 

Local marketing practices will 
usually be a guide as to whether you 
should follow your regular plan or 
change it in certain places. 

It is safe to say that in the majority 
of cases the manufacturer will find ie 
to his advantage to have a resident 
agent to stimulate the business. 

If you decide to use a resident agent 
and are satisfied as to his ability and 
responsibility, extreme care should be 
taken in drawing up your contract or 
arrangement with him. You should be 
careful not to include more territory 
than you are satisfied he can cover 
thoroughly. All conditions should be 
definitely specified, since the ideas of 
the powers and responsibilities of an 
agent may be regarded in some quar- 
ters quite differently than you antici- 
pate. The salient points of an ‘agency 
arrangement will be the subject of a 
later article. 

The employment of a resident agent 
does not, of itself, imply that the goods 
must be sold in any particular way ex- 
cept as you and the agent may deter- 
mine. He may sell only to jobbers or 
retailers or industrial concerns. He 
may take orders for direct shipment or 
through commission houses. These are 
details to be worked out between you 
and your agent and may be changed as 
conditions appear to make it advisable. 

There is no hard and fast rule that 
can be applied to the method of dis- 
tribution of your product in all foreign 
markets. In many cases you must fol- 
low a flexible program which varies 
with the market. The experience 
gained, as you develop knowledge of 
the various countries, will bring you 
the solution as to the best methods of 
distributing your products in variaus 
parts of the world. 
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FLOOR BRUSH 


Not affected by oil, gasoline or cleaning compounds. The 


full, firm sweeping surface of this brush wears down 


evenly. Staple-set in solid, polished hardwood blocks. In 


sizes from 12” to 42”. 


Phone your local Fuller Branch 
Office or write 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
3616 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
IN CANADA: FULLER BRUSH COMPANY, LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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THE MALLEABLE IRON FIT- 
TINGS COMPANY of Branford has 
announced the appointment of J. T. 
Phelps to the position of manager of 
castings sales, succeeding Arthur H. 
Jameson, who retired on December 31. 

Announced at the same time was 
the appointment of Milton L. Hart as 
assistant manager of castings sales. 
Both Mr. Phelps and Mr. Hart have 
been with the company for many years, 
the former covering the Boston and 
Eastern New England area. Mr. Hart 
formerly assisted Mr. Jameson at the 
home office. 
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AT A MEETING OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE of the board 
of directors of Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Incorporated, Waterbury, Wallace 
C. Husted was elected executive vice 
president of the company. It is a posi- 
tion which has not been filled at Chase 
since it was relinquished by Charles E. 
Hart in 1942, the year in which he 
became the firm’s president. 

Mr. Husted attended Mount Her- 
man Preparatory School and was 
graduated from Boston University, 
where he majored in business admini- 
stration, receiving a degree of B.B.A. 

He joined the Chase firm in 1929, 
assigned to set up a satisfactory cost 
accounting system at the Waterbury 





NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 
about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


Manufacturing Company plant. With- 
in a month of his acceptance of this 
position he was placed in charge of all 
accounting and office work. In 1931 
he was made factory manager and later 
general manager in charge of both 
production and sales activities. 





WALLACE C. HUSTED 


In 1944 Mr. Husted was elected 
president of Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
and was placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s Cleveland operations. He re- 
turned to Waterbury in 1946 to be- 
come vice president in charge of plant 
operations and organization. 


The Cover 





THIS month’s cover depicts a winter 
scene at Lyme Rock, Connecticut. It is 
another scenic gem from the Connecticut 
photo collection of Josef Scaylea. 


EXECUTIVES RESPONSIBLE for 
the administration of employee sug- 
gestions are unanimously agreed that 
a continuous publicity campaign is & 
necessity for a successful suggestion 
program. 

This agreement on publicity is one 
of the facts about suggestion plans un- 
covered by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company's Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau during the preparation of 
the reports “Suggestion Plans for Em- 
ployees,” which has just been released. 

The booklet, which was prepared as 
a service to companies which provide 
Metropolitan Group insurance pro- 
grams for their employees, is designed 
to furnish executives with the informa- 
tion needed to initiate a suggestion 
plan, or to make improvements in an 
éxisting plan. The suggestion plans of 
45 companies engaged in both manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing oper- 
ations were analyzed during the prep- 
aration of this study. 

While the report was prepared pri- 
marily for Metropolitan Group pol- 
icyholder companies, a limited extra 
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You know what you re getting 
when you buy in 






SOCKET SCREWS | 


rey err 


If the shelves in your distrib- 


utor’s hex-socket screw section 
display row on row of the new, 
distinctive black box with the 
silver bands, you know you're 
getting genuine Allens, not just 
Allen-type hex-socket cap and 


set Screws. 





AL.."FINEST HEX- [Pee hé ALLEN S 


ALLEY” 


Allen stands for special Allenoy 
steels, for complete facilities for 
threading by any method, for 
the latest forming and heat- 
treating techniques, for quality 
control, and advanced engineer- 
ing. You get all these advan- 
tages in one package, if you 
make sure that package is the 
new black Allen package with 
the silver stripes. 


SOLD ONLY 
THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 





ore 
NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, tos ANGELES 






supply is available to business exec- 
utives through the company’s Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A NEW CONNECTICUT PROD- 
UCT for the rapidly expanding field 
of farm mechanization is a product of 
the South Windsor Manufacturing 
Company of East Windsor Hill, and 
is sold by the National Marketing 
Division of Orkil, Inc., East Hartford. 





THE WINDSOR POWER PRUNER in 


action. 


The pruning of fruit trees has a 
definite relationship to the price an 
orchardist receives for his pack. Tree 
pruning is a hand operation, and calls 
for a large labor expenditure. Conse- 
quently, when a fruit grower has a 
poor season he cuts down on the 
amount of help he hires and neglects 
his pruning. 

For this reason there is a need for 
a power pruner to reduce the number 
of manhours. The Windsor Power 
Pruner is operated by compressed air. 
For those farmers who do not have 
compressed air attachments on their 
tractor, this manufacturer also pro- 
duces the Windsor Portable Air Com- 
pressor. This is a piston type compres- 
sor with unusual efficiency, according 
to its maker. Here is another example 
of Connecticut enterprise in develop- 
ing new manufacturing goods for the 
changing American market. 
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THE ELECTION BY THE 
STOCKHOLDERS of a new director 
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to the board of Kaman Aircraft Corp. 
and the appointment of additional offi- 
cers of the corporation have been an- 
nounced by Charles H. Kaman, chair- 
man and president of the firm. 


The new board member is Assistant 
State’s Attorney John S. Murtha who 
is also a partner in the Hartford and 
Washington, D. C. law firm of Hewes 
and Awalt. Mr. Murtha has also been 
appointed secretary of the Bradley 
Field helicopter concern. 


Eugene B. Hotchkiss of Boston has 
been appointed vice president and re- 
elected to the board of directors. 
Thomas G. Flannery who has served 
as chief accountant with Kaman since 
1946 has been named assistant treas- 
urer. 


Gerard Morrissey, vice president of 
Castonguay, Morrissey and Cheney, 
Hartford insurance firm, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and Mr. Kaman 
will serve the company as treasurer in 
addition to his other offices. 
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HILLS VS. PRAIRIES—New Eng- 
land's hills are better protection than 
the Midwest's prairies against the atom 
bomb, according to H. R. Pomeroy, 
director of the Westchester, N. Y. 
planning board. 


Addressing a meeting of planning 
officials at Hartford, he took issue with 
the National Resources Planning 
Board’s recent statement that space 
was the best protection against effects 
of the bomb. Mr. Pomeroy pointed out 
that Nagasaki, where the bomb’s ef- 
fect was screened by surrounding hills, 
is the best example of the fallacy of 
the NSRB argument. 
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ALEXANDER S. KELLER, vice 
president of Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, West Hartford, has been ap- 
pointed senior industry officer of the 
Netherlands Mission of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 


Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Frederick U. Conard, 
president and general manager of the 
West Hartford firm. Mr. Keller, who 
heads the foreign sales division of that 
company will be given a leave of ab- 
sence to take up the government post. 


Mr. Keller will work with Dr. Alan 
Valentine, president of the University 
of Rochester, who is heading the Neth- 
erlands mission. He will administer the 
industrial phases of the Marshall Plan 
in The Netherlands and Netherlands 


Newark to Get 
First U.S. Rents 
ScaledtoSalary 


Raises and Cuts to Affect 
8 Federal Units With 
3,009 Families April 1 


Special to the Herald Tribune 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 2.—A 


Sliding scale of rent changes that 
will raise or lower rents in eight 
Federal housing projects in New- 
ark according to the incomes of 
the tenants was authorized today 
by the area rent director, Michael 
Pecora. 

Mr. Pecora said his ruling was 
the first of its kind in the nation. 

Those of the 3,009 families in 
the projects whose incomes have 
risen substantially in recent years 
will find their rents raised by 
amounts ranging from 


Indies. Among his duties will be the 
reviewing of all suggested industrial 
programs for reconstruction in that 
country and coordinating them with 
the Marshall Plan. 


THE ACCOMPANYING NEWS 
ITEM which appeared in the De- 
cember 3 edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune is indicative of an- 
other milestone on the road to so- 
cialism. The pattern is consistent 
with the Marxian doctrine which 


proclaims: 


“In a higher stage of the com- 
munist society . . . society could 
write on its banners: From each 
according to his abilities, to each 


according to his needs!” 





ENTHONE, INC., New Haven, has 
announced the development of two 
new room temperature strippers for 
synthetic enamels, namely, stripper 
S-17 and stripper S-19. The former is 


FLINT LADDERS 


THE WORLD'S SAFEST 











workmanship. 
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YOUR NEEDS. 


We also make special ladders for 
Contractors, Railroads and Light & 
Power Companies. 


Write for our catalog—TELL US 


65 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 





Many years of experience have given us knowledge and skill 
in the design and manufacture of ladders for industry. Every 
FLINT product carries a guarantee of skilled and conscientious 


LADDERS FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES—Extension, Single 
and Sectional Ladders; Safety Platform Ladders; Heavy Duty 
Step Ladders; Extension Trestles; Featherweight Stages; Scaf- 
folds; Painters’ 
Saddles and Brackets. 


There are many EXCLUSIVE FEATURES IN FLINT LADDERS, in- 
suring added safety, easier handling and longer wear. 


Staging—including Blocks and Falls, Hooks, 
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REMEMBER, LETTERHEADS 
OFTEN GET IN WHERE YOUR 
SALESMEN CANNOT 





























































Columbia - designed 
and printed letter- 
heads create favorable impressions on 
those who receive them and open the 
door for your salesmen’s follow-up visits. 
Let Columbia show you how your letter- 
head can be designed to create a favorable 
impression of your business and to re- 
flect the quality of your products. 

REE ¢ Write Today! 
Mail us a copy of your present letter- 
head. If you use 5,000 letterheads or more 
a year, we'll redesign your stationery and 
send you a Columbia visual for your ap- 
proval without obligation. 


COLUMBIA 


* PRINTING CO. x 
Offset-Lithographers & Printers 
174 COMMERCE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Goes to the SOURCE 
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DEODORIZING 


F&E kits many types of putrefac- 
tive bacteria—the source of disgusting 
odors. At the same time it transforms 
noxious vapors into a pleasant agree- 
able atmosphere tinged with the invig- 
crating scent of eucalyptus. 


USE F & E SOLUTION 


around toilets and urinals . . . for 
flushing garbage receptacles and sick 
room accessories . . . for dressing room 
benches and lockers . . . wherever 
agreeable, high-speed deodorization is 


required. 


Write for Folder FE-F745 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 
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INCORPORATED 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Printing 
Newspaper & Lithographing 
Equipment 
National Hand & Automatic 
Paper Cutters 


CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS 


e SPECIAL MACHINES 

e MACHINE WORK 

*® SMALL STAMPINGS 

e COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 
e SHEET METAL WORK 

* BAKED ENAMEL 


FINISHES 
YOUNGBERG BROS. 
PHONE 1816 


MERIDEN, CONN. 













THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 


Water Purification 
Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, 


stated to be a clear, quick-evaporating 
stripper used at room temperature for 
removal of all types of synthetic enam- 
els, including heavy coatings of en- 
amels that accumulate on work holders 
and hooks. 


Stripper S-19 is similar in action and 
appearance except that it is slightly 
ammoniacal in composition and is used 
in certain special cases for removal of 
synthetic enamels where S-17 is not 
satisfactory. 


The work to be stripped is im- 
mersed in the strippers at room temper- 
ature. The enamel is completely re- 
moved from the surface of the metal 
and the parts can be removed. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF E. LeROY 
BARTHOLOMEW as treasurer of 
The New Haven Railroad, “after forty- 
eight years of meritorious service,” be- 
came effective the first of this year, and 
the election of William R. Benjamin 
as his successor has been announced 
by the company. 

Mr. Bartholomew, a life-long resi- 
dent of Branford, was born in that 
town and attended local schools. In 
1900 he joined the electric department 
of The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company as pay- 
master and bookkeeper for two of its 
subsidiaries, the New York and Stam- 
ford Railway Company and the Meri- 
den Street Railway Company. Three 
years later he entered the treasury de- 
partment of the New Haven as a cash 
clerk and rose to the position of treas- 
urer of the New Haven and its various 
subsidiary companies. 


Mr. Benjamin entered railroad serv- 
ice as clerk in the office of the treas- 
urer in 1908. In 1923 he took over 
the freight credit department and in 
1938 was appointed assistant to treas- 
urer. In 1943 he became assistant 
treasurer. 
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EDWARD ALLEN OLDS, JR., 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Mystic, and 
chairman of the New London chapter 
of the American Red Cross, was taken 
by death recently. 


He first became affiliated with the 
Mystic firm in 1900 and represented 
the company in India, Ceylon and 
Egypt from 1906 to 1907. Mr. Olds 
was president of the company from 
1926 to 1944 and served as chairman 
of the board since 1944. 
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He also served as a director of the 
U. S. Trade Mark Association; direc- 
tor of United War and Community 
Funds of Connecticut and the Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce, Inc.; 
chairman of the Mystic Fire District 
Defense Council in 1942; state vice 
chairman of the New London County 
USO in 1942. Until the time of his 
death he served as a director and 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the Marine Historical Association. 
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A NEW RECORDING INSTU- 
MENT, known as the Running-Count 
Recorder has just been announced by 
The Bristol Company, Waterbury. The 
newly developed recorder plots on a 
circular chart, a curve of number of 
operations against time. It records the 
total count of intermittent operations 
and the time at which each one occurs, 
and is used on production machinery 
to record work-producing operations 
or number of pieces produced. 

With this Bristol recorder, the total 
number of operations or pieces pro- 
duced can be found by multiplying the 
number of complete pen transverses 











across the chart by the count per trans- 
verse for which the instrument is cal- 
ibrated. 





THE NEW RUNNING-COUNT  RE- 
CORDER recently developed by the Bris- 
tol Company. 


The hourly rate of production can 
also be read from the chart. This gives 
information regarding effect of fatigue 
on operators, variations in productibil- 
ity between operators, effectiveness of 
job training programs, and the effect 
of variations in working conditions. 

The instrument, which is said to 
furnish a true and accurate record, 
may also be used as a basis for paying 
production employees. 


THIS POEM, written by M. J. Quinn, 
an employee of The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Stamford, 
describes in simple rhyme the current 
business trend: 


Normal Times 


Oh the honeymoon is over and 
We've come back down to earth, 
And pay checks just about contain 
Exactly what we're worth. 
The days of average earnings 
Are gone with waiting time 
‘Cause the overhead’s terrific: 
You've got to watch each dime. 
Yes, we're back to the days of yore, 
Back to the days before the war, 
Demand has seemed to slacken 
And new customers are scarce, 
And the competition’s very keen 
And getting worse and worse. 
We'll all have to pull and oar 
To keep our boat afloat — 
It’s up to every single one 
Don’t let it get your goat. 
Too bad this bubble had to break - 
‘Cause things were doing fine, 
‘Till we detoured to this highway 
That is known as normal times. 





NON-FERROUS 


SAND - PERMANENT MOLD - DIE CASTINGS 


Heat Treating Facilities 





BRANCH OFFICE: HB 


Laboratory and X-Ray 
Permanent and Die-casting Molds, Designed and Machined 


Pattern Shop 








36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 





HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM COMPANY 
FOUNDRY: 


SPRINGFIELD 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PROOFS 
of the 
PUDDING 


"We are delighted with the excellent 
job you did for us on the Whitney 
Blake color movie.” 


THE WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 
JOHN BROWN COOK, 
President 


“The picture has been considered very 
successful at every showing which it 
has had so far.” 


The E. INGRAHAM Co. 
C. E. DAVIs, 
Sales Manager 


Referring to the above picture, Janney 
Semple Hill Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., wrote: 


“We wish to compliment you very 
favorably on the moving picture... 
It was a very fine showing and in- 
structive ... it will work out to our 
mutual best interests.” 


These comments not only indi- 
cate what we are doing, but bear 
out a recent statement in Adver- 
tising and Selling Magazine as 
follows, “Advertising Motion 
Pictures have all the elements of 
a tremendously powerful sales 


weapon.” 


And we produce Motion Pictures 
and Sound Slide Films at prices 
which can be absorbed in a 
normal sales promotion budget. 


Advertising Agency 


Specializing in Motion Pictures and 


Sound Slide Films 


185 CHURCH ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Phone 6-425! 















































A DUAL 
SERVICE 


Fives today serve 
a two-fold purpose — 
establish values for in- 
surance — replacement 


reserves for accounting 
purposes, a realistic 
basis for reconciling 
book costs with pres- 
ent-day facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





irs BARNEY:s 


OF HARTFORD 


® For Executive and 
Office Furniture 
® Shop Equipment 


Free Delivery Anywhere 
in the 
State of Connecticut 


e 
Trade-Ins Accepted 
. 


A Representative Will 
Gladly Call Upon Request 


BARNEY'S 


450 FRONT ST. HARTFORD 5 
CONNECTICUT - Phone 7-8129 
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CHARLES S. HUNGERFORD, 
Watertown, ended a 53-year career in 
the brass business as he retired recently 
as vice president of the American 
Metal Hose Branch of The American 
Brass Co. 


Clark S. Judd, ABC board chairman, 
announced the appointment of Wil- 
fred B. Pickard, manager of American 
Metal Hose since 1936, to be Mr. Hun- 
gerford’s successor. 


Mr. Hungerford’s association with 
the brass industry dates back to 1895 
when he was an office boy in the New 
York office of Benedict & Burnham 
Co., one of the Waterbury brass con- 
cerns that was merged to form The 
American Brass Co. He subsequently 
was appointed to the sales staff and 
was transferred to its Waterbury office 
in 1903. 

He observed his 50th anniversary 
with the company May 18, 1945. He 
was born in New York and educated 
at the Columbia University School of 
Mines. 


Mr. Pickard, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maine with a civil engineer's 
degree, joined the company in 1918. 
He was with the Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co. at Hastings, New York be- 
fore being assigned to the American 
Metal Hose branch as superintendent 
in 1928. He became plant manager in 
1936. 


x * 


RANDOLPH G. PAYNE, personnel 
director at the Waterbury Manufac- 
turing Co., died suddenly at his work 
recently on his 40th birthday. He had 
been a Chase employee for 22 years, 
starting in 1926 as a stock clerk. 

For almost five years he was in the 
Metal Control Department and from 
1932 to 1942 was supervisor of pro- 
duction control. He was promoted into 
the employment office at the Water- 
bury Mfg. Co. in 1942, becoming as- 
sistant personnel director in that year. 
He was promoted to personnel direc- 
tor in May, 1944. 

He was an active member of the 
Connecticut Personnel Association and 
the Naugatuck Valley Personnel Asso- 
ciation, and was at one time a member 
of the board of governors of the In- 
dustrial Foremen’s Association. 

Surviving are his wife, his mother, 
a daughter, three sisters and a brother. 


x * * 
THE APPOINTMENT OF H. BIS- 


-SELL CAREY, JR. of Farmington, 
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as counsel for the Hartford Electric 
Light Company has been announced 
by Charles L. Smiddy, general counsel. 
The law firm of Hoppin, Carey and 
Powell, of which Mr. Carey is a mem- 
ber, will continue as legal representa- 
tives of the company. 

Mr. Carey was born in Farmington 
and attended the public schools of 
Hartford, Kingswood, Taft and Yale 
College. He received his legal educa- 
tion at Yale Law School, from which 
he was graduated in 1940. Upon being 
admitted to practice he was associated 
with the law firm of Buck and Mc- 
Cook in Hartford until 1945, at which 
time he entered into partnership with 
William W. Hoppin, Jr., and Robert 
H. Powell. 


x wk 


PRODUCTION OF PRATT & 
WHITNEY AIRCRAFT’S new JT- 
6B Turbo-Wasp jet aircraft engine 
has brought into action an extensive 
supply network, involving scores of 
companies in all parts of the United 
States, it was announced by W. P. 
Gwinn, vice president of United Air- 
craft Corporation and general man- 
ager of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
division. 

Ray materials and finished parts for 
the new 5,000-pound-thrust engine 
come from sixteen states, three of them 
in New England. Companies in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Tennessee and Neb- 
raska are among the 55 suppliers of 
castings, bar stock, forgings, sheet 
metal and tubing and the 90 com- 
panies which furnish finished parts 
used directly in the Turbo-Wasp. Of 


STEAM 








WITH THEIR TAIL PIPES pointing unconventionally skyward, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft JT-6B Turbo Wasps receive their final checkup before shipment to Grumman 
Aircraft for installation in Navy F9F-2 Panther fighters. The new jet engine’s rating 
of 5,000 pounds thrust, equivalent to almost 9,000 horsepower at today’s aircraft 
speeds, is the highest yet announced for any American, turbojet. 
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Hand trucks, lift trucks, 
fork trucks, stackers. A 
RIGHT truck for every 
job. 


Track, trolleys and 
switches, plus shop facil- 
ities for any specialties 
necessary to make it fit 
your application. 


Hand or power operated, 
stationary or traveling, in 
a range of capacities for 
every application. 


Portable or permanent 
installations with power 
boosters to make opera- 
tions automatic. 
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A primary function of Production Equip- 
ment Co. is the engineering, fabrication 
and installation of special equipment to 
meet the most unusual conditions of 
operation. 
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401 LIBERTY STREET, MERIDEN, CONN 





some 900 different kinds of parts in 
the JT-6B, 500 are manufactured by 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, and about 
400 are manufactured by others. 


Among the Connecticut suppliers 
there are 13 in Hartford, four in 
Bridgeport; three each in New Britain 
and New Haven; and two each in 


BOTHERED 
BY THE NeW 


POSTAL 
RATES? 





Postal rates have gone up and 
careful businessmen are pay- 
ing more attention to what 
they mail. Kellogg & Bulkeley 
has many practical weight 
saving suggestions that enable 
you to keep all the sales ap- 
peal in a mailing without add- 
ing a whisker of unnecessary 
weight. More than ever, care - 
ful consideration of the type 
of paper stock, envelopes, and 
size and format of the piece is 
worth much to the advertiser. 
A Kellogg & Bulkeley repre- 
sentative will be glad to give 
you details. Call 5-3157. 


i s 


KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 





‘ LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 










Bristol and Torrington. One company 
in each of the following towns fur- 
nishes parts or material for the JT- 
6B: Southington, Milford, Elmwood, 
Glenbrook, Stamford, Middletown, 
Windsor, Fairfield, Waterbury, Ber- 
lin, Willimantic, East Hartford, West 
Hartford, and Wallingford. 


The practice of subcontracting large 
parts of its production contracts has 
been the well-established policy of 
both the corporation and its divisions 
for many years. 


x *k * 


A PROGRAM COMPRISING 
FOUR STEPS designed to bring new 
industry to Stamford will soon be 
launched by the Stamford-Greenwich 
Manufacturers’ Council. The need for 
such an effort was set forth at a recent 
meeting of the council called by Wal- 
ter H. Wheeler, Jr., President of the 
group and president of Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc. for the purpose of considering the 
trend toward increased unemployment 
in the area. 


The Council's first move will be a 
confidential survey of plants to esti- 
mate the possible or probable employ- 
ment in the first half of 1949. 


Second, the study and exchange of 
information to help level out produc- 
tion peaks and valleys imposed by the 
public’s seasonal buying habits. 

Third, organization of a standing 
advisory committee to the Council. 
Tentatively called the Industrial De- 
velopment Advisory Committee, it 
will draw representation from all 
groups concerned in the community. 


Fourth, an information and promo- 
tion program aimed to bring to Stam- 
ford two or three plants, preferably in 
the metal-working category, and em- 
ploying possibly 1,500 to 2,000 work- 
ers. The program would employ per- 
sonal contact, direct mail and news- 
paper advertising and other media 
reaching industrial managers. 

Support for such a program was 
given by Chamber of Commerce 
President Russell Waterbury; David 
A. R. Adam, chairman of the Com- 
bined Labor Organizations of Stam- 
ford; Robert H. O'Neill, manager of 
the Stamford office of the Connecticut 
Employment Service, and by Harry E. 
Ashmore, assistant director of the in- 
dustrial division of the Connecticut 
Development Commission. 


Walter Raleigh, executive director 
of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufac- 
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NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 


commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN ‘ BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 





INFRARED ENGINEERS 


FOSTORIA INFRARED 
SERVICE, Inc. 


e 
1240 WHITNEY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 14. CONN. 
TELEPHONE 2-5985 


BRIDGEPORT 
9-498) 


PACKING 
for your... 
ARMY-NAVY 
CONTRACTS 


in accordance with 
Government Specifications 


COMMERCIAL 
EXPORT & DOMESTIC 
Packaging, Packing, Shipping 


THE MERCER & STEWART CO. 
14 Sigourney St. 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


FIRE BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION 


Boiler Setting 
Industrial Furnaces 
Glass Melting Furnaces 
Acid Tanks Relined 


E. W. BRETT CO. 
3-6104 
West Hartford 35 Fairview St. 


We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Photostats 


Drafting Supplies 


Blueprints 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
166 Pearl Street Hartford 
Tel. 2-9498 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


COMPANY 


BRANFORD CONNECTICUT 


turers Council reported that Stamford 
has now approximately 160,000 square 
feet of factory space available for rent 
and that some 286,000 square feet is 
available for purchase. 


x wk 


THREE EXECUTIVES PROMI- 
NENT in the Connecticut industrial 
field have begun their service as 1949 
members of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, following their election at the 
recent 53rd annual Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry, held in New York City 
and sponsored by the NAM. 


Newly elected to serve as NAM 
state director for Connecticut was A. 
V. Bodine, president of the Bodine 
Corporation, Bridgeport, and _ vice 
president, the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, Inc. Re-elected 
state directors for this state were John 
H. Chaplin, president of Veeder-Root, 
Inc., Hartford; and Roger E. Gay, ° 
president of the Bristol Brass Corpo- 
ration, Bristol. 


These executives will serve through 
the present year as representatives of 
the NAM, whose 16,000 members 
produce 80 per cent of the manufac- 
tured goods in the United States. 


x wk * 


CHAUNCEY PORTER GOSS, JR., 
vice president of Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company, Waterbury, died re- 
cently at the Waterbury Hospital after 
a long illness. 


A Waterbury native, Mr. Goss at- 
tended the local public schools and 
Holbrooks Military School, Ossining, 
New York, completing his education 
at Hotchkiss School, Lakeville. His 
career began at Scovill in 1899, when 
he became a caster’s helper. He worked 
through the mechanical department, 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
manufacturing, and advanced through 
the positions of caster of bronze and 
silver, helper in the rolling mill and 
foreman of the casting shops and roll- 
ing mills. For two years he served as 
assistant superintendent of the mills 
department and later was named super- 
intendent of the department and also 
a director and vice president of the 
company. 


Mr. Goss was affiliated with the 
Connecticut National Guard and State 
Guard for 18 years, enlisting as a pri- 
vate and being discharged with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 





THE PERFECT SALES AID 


Models make SALES SENSE. A realistic 
model of your product in the prospects’ hands 
is MODERN SELLING. 


IT’S ACTION! 
Prospects can SEE—FEEL—WORK— Your 
product. 
Industrial Models can make for you an accu- 
ona rate scaled model of your product in WOOD 
a —METAL—PLASTICS. 
We are specialists in models for sales aids— 
sales demonstration—product design. 


Call us in Rockport, Maine—COLLECT 
—Our men are “Tops” and can talk your 
- Be Sa language. 


Thita t Write for our Illustrated Booklet-—Today! 
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Surviving are two sons, Chauncey 
P. Goss, 3d, Middlebury and Richard 
Wayne Goss, Waterbury, both of 
whom are associated with Scovill Mfg. 


Co.; two sisters and seven grandchil- 
dren. 


xk * 


AN INTERESTING COMPARI- 
SON of Connecticut's Gustave Swi- 
belius, founder of the High Standard 
Manufacturing Company, Hamden, 
and the noted creator of the Nobel 
Fund for the promotion of science, art 
and peace, was drawn recently in an 
editorial in the Hartford Courant: 
“Gustave Swibelius, Swedish-born 
gun maker of Hamden, Connecticut, 
followed closely the pattern of Alfred 
Bernhard Nobel in bequeathing his 
fortune to science. Both made their 
millions from the manufacture of war 
weapons, and both disposed of that 
fortune in similar ways. Swibelius es- 
tablished the High Standard Manufac- 
turing Company that produced thou- 
sands of machine guns in the Second 
World War. He has left a net estate 
of more than $3 million to combat 
cancer and epilepsy. Nobel, discoverer 
of dynamite and nitroglycerine, who 
left a fund for the award of annual 
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prizes since 1901, is now associated by 
most people with science, art and 
peace... 

“Gustave Swibelius was an interest- 
ing man in more ways than one. He 
was proof of the fact that this is still 
a land of rich rewards for those who 
have the stuff. Starting in 1940, he 
transformed a junk-filled lot into a 
fifteen-acre factory that supplied Brit- 
ain with a good proportion of her air- 
craft machine guns. Later he per- 
formed a similar feat for the American 
Armed Forces .. . 


“Although the fund has been divided 
equally for research in cancer and epi- 
lepsy, Mr. Swibelius has wisely pro- 
vided that when, if ever, the money 
is no longer needed in these special 
fields, that it shall go to ‘other medi- 
cal research and study for the benefit 
of mankind.’ 

“In the interim between the two 
great wars it was the fashion to be- 
labor and deride the ‘merchants of 
death.’ This was carried to such an ex- 
treme that at least one great American 
company withdrew entirely from this 
field. Only the great emergency of 
war, and the possession of needed 
equipment and skills, drew them back 


REDUCE COSTS, 
BOOST PROFITS 


with more efficient materials han- 
dling. A “Mill and Factory” maga- 
zine survey reveals “More efficient 
machinery and techniques are the 
principle source of increasing pro- 
ductivity.” Scientifically engineered 
materials handling contributes to 
productivity increases in plants 
everywhere. Consult The Alfred B. 
King Company now without obli- 
gation. Write for your copy of this 
valuable manual today. 


CRANES © HOISTS + CONVEYORS + TRAMRAILS + CASTERS 


200 WINCHESTER AVE., * NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 


into it again. This is true of the great 
majority. That some of them feel 
deeply on the subject is evidenced by 
the manner in which they dedicate 
their fortunes to those things that are 
the antithesis of war. Such a producer 
of munitions was Gustave Swibelius.” 


xk 


THE NEW ADDRESS of the Boston 
office of the Department of Industrial 
Development of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany has recently been announced by 
P. E. Benjamin, Manager of the de- 
partment. The new location is Room 
496 (fourth floor), South Station, 
Boston 10, Mass., telephone HUbbard 
2-7800. 

The office will continue to welcome 
inquiries for industrial and warehouse 
buildings and sites, as well as other 
data pertaining thereto, in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Southeastern New York State territory 
served by the New Haven Railroad. 


x* * 


SPEAKING EARLY LAST 
MONTH before a luncheon meeting 
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of the Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce, and later before the Traffic 
Club of Eastern Connecticut, Norwich, 
Conn., Norris W. Ford, Executive 
Vice President of the Association, ex- 
pressed confidence that the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
(D-Colo.), which followed the rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Coun- 
cil to a sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, would finally be enacted. 

Mr. Ford, a member of the Advisory 
Council, stated that the Johnson Bill 
would clarify Federal Trade Commis- 
sion practice by permitting competing 
sellers to “have access to distant mar- 
kets by directing the treatment of 
transportation costs in interstate com- 
merce to promote competition,” and 
would “insure all consumers the ad- 
vantage of active competition in dis- 
tribution at all points.” 

For more than 25 years, Mr. Ford 
declared, the FTC has been litigating 
various phases of the validity of de- 
livered prices. It must now decide 
whether exclusive f.o.b. mill pricing is 
in the best interests of our economy 
and whether it will promote our free 
enterprise competitive system, he said: 
“Business men are entitled to know 
what pricing practices they may fol- 
low with assurance that they are legal.” 

He further maintained that the dis- 
continuance of freight absorption 
would “affect both the purchases and 
sales of Connecticut manufacturers” 
and that it would not lead to a decen- 
tralization of industry, as the FTC be- 
lieves, but would result in further con- 
centration, which, he pointed out, 
would be especially harmful to New 
England. 


x*ek 


THE APPOINTMENT OF Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Eaton to the Central Research 
Organization of Olin Industries, Inc., 
has recently been announced. In his 
new position Dr. Eaton will be sta- 
tioned in the New Haven office of 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., a 
division of Olin Industries, Inc. 

The newly formed Central Research 
Organization will principally explore 
new fields for possible future products 
and conduct basic research and studies 
in the field of scientific development. 

Dr. Eaton was recently awarded the 
Certificate of Merit by direction of the 
President of the United States in rec- 
ognition of the outstanding service he 
rendered this country during World 
War Il. A liaison officer to the Office 


of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment in Washington, D. C., from 
1942 to 1945, Dr. Eaton was directly 
connected with the administrtaion and 
co-ordination of research and develop- 
ment work on new war weapons for 
the government. During the last year 
of the war he was assistant plant man- 
ager of the Naval Ordnance in Cam- 
den, Ark., which included the manage- 
ment of the large rocket loading plant 
there. 


x * * 


THAT A MORE STABLE AMER- 
ICA is essential to a free and stable 
world is the premise on which the Re- 
search and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment builds its current statement on 
United States monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy as it relates to the nation’s overall 
economic stability. The CED empha- 
sizes that stability must be attained 
within the framework of a free and 
progressive economy. 

The study, released recently by W. 
Walter Williams, CED chairman and 
Philip D. Reed, chairman of the CED 
Research and Policy Committee, rec- 
ommends in part: In periods of infla- 
tion, to hold tax rates stable so that 
tax revenues will rise as the national 
income rises and the government sur- 
plus will increase; the use of govern- 
ment surplus to retire debt held by the 
commercial banking system; the re- 
funding of maturing government debt 
in a way that will reduce the holdings 
of the banking system; and the reduc- 
tion of the volume of government 
loans and guarantee of loans. 
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In periods of depression, to hold 
tax rates stable, so that tax revenues 
will fall as the national income falls; 
to expand the money supply and in- 
crease bank reserves by open market 
purchase of government securities; to 
refinance maturing Federal debt in 
part by borrowing from commercial 
banking system, including the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks; and to expand the 
volume of federal loans and guaran- 
tees of loans. 


Full copies of the policy statement 
are available at the Information Divi- 
sioa, Committee for Economic Devel- 
epment, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


xk 


A $1000 U. S. SAVINGS BOND 
was recently awarded to Eugene M. 
Pleva by the Suggestion Committee of 
the New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corp., Bristol. 

Mr. Pleva, employed in Depart- 
ment 32-F of the division for 13 years, 
received the award for a suggestion he 
submitted in connection with the pack- 
ing of pump shaft bearings. In earn- 
ing the bond Mr. Pleva, whose work 
consists of the preparing of boxes for 
packing and shipping use, has com- 
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piled a perfect score, three for three, 
with his two other suggestions result- 
ing in improvements in the methods 
for stamping boxes. 


xx*k 


A. BURTON JONES, JR., has re- 
cently joined the engineering depart- 
ment of Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, 
Jamestown, N. Y., as engineer on re- 
search and development. He will be en- 
gaged in work connected with the de- 
sign and development of ball and roller 
bearings and their applications. 


A veteran of almost [3 years’ serv- 
ice with New Departure Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Mr. 
Jones has been chief research engineer 
at the division’s Bristol plant for the 
past year and one-half. 


A member of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Mr. Jones is also a 
registered professional engineer of the 
State of Connecticut. He was gradu- 
ated from Renssalear Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


x*k 


FIVE PROMOTIONS OF EXECU- 
TIVE PERSONNEL of the A. C. 
Gilbert Co., New Haven, were recently 
announced by President A. C. Gilbert. 


Herman L. Trisch, formerly vice 
president and general sales manager, 
has taken over the newly created post 
of executive vice president. In this ca- 
pacity he will be operating assistant to 
the president. Mr. Trisch joined the 
firm in 1915 as a salesman. He has 
been vice president for the past 15 
years. 

Kenneth P. Fallon, formerly vice 
president and eastern sales manager, 
succeeds Mr. Trisch as general sales 
manager. Mr. Fallon also became asso- 
ciated with the company in 1915 and 
was appointed vice president in 1943. 

C. A. Jay has been named sales man- 
ager for the company. Before joining 
the New Haven firm 10 years ago he 
was associated in a sales capacity with 
the makers of American Flyer scale 
model trains. In 1938 Gilbert acquired 
the Chicago concern and Mr. Jay was 
named sales manager of the American 
Flyer division. 

J. A. Wall, office manager, has been 
appointed sales administration man- 
ager. John Ohls, who has been doing 
advertising and sales work for the com- 
pany since 1938 has been named as- 
sistant sales manager. He was adver- 
tising manager for American Flyer be- 
fore that company was purchased by 
A. C. Gilbert. 








Bendreds of manufacturers have found 
very and Saul steel plate fabrication the 
practical method of construction. For 
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ingle or multiple unit fabrication. 


br any steel plate fabrication 
, call on A&S engineers. Con- 
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Background and Objectives 


of The Industrial Adver- 
tising and Marketing 
Council 


(Continued from page 11) 


of and search for information in be- 

half of members with regard to all 

phases. 

To present industrial advertising 
and marketing to interested com- 
panies and the general public in 
such a way that its value as an effec- 
tive means of building business will 
be appreciated. 

To foster high ethical standards 
in the relationships between adver- 
tisers, agencies, publications and, 
sellers of advertising services. 

Last but perhaps most important 
—to help each member become 
more useful and valuable to his own 
company. 

As a source of ideas and a means 
for drawing upon the experience of 
others engaged in similar work, the 
Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
Council fills a real need in Connecticut 
industry. Through evenings of fellow- 
ship and down to earth “shop talk,” 
each high-lighted by an interesting in- 
formative talk by a specialist or a 
round table discussion by the members 
on some phase of industrial advertis- 
ing and marketing, one of the Coun- 
cil’s prime objectives—professional de- 
velopment—is realized. 


Types of Membership 


There are three types of member- 
ships, active, associate and agency. Ac- 
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tive membership is limited to em- 
ployees of concerns, associations and 
education institutions that have tech- 
nical and industrial advertising and 
selling problems. Associated member- 
ship is limited to employees of tech- 
nical and industrial publications. 
Agency membership is limited to em- 
ployees of advertising agencies that 
actively handle at least three industrial 
accounts. Thus, the membership repre- 
sents all phases of industrial advertis- 
ing and marketing. This makes for a 
comprehensive and balanced approach 
to all discussions. Since its inception, 
the Council has consistently followed 
a policy of confining its membership 
to those engaged in industrial adver- 
tising and marketing as against adver- 
tising of consumer products. It has 
strived for quality of membership that 
will be interested in its basic objectives 
rather than to try for a large member- 
ship simply for the sake of numbers 
alone. 

The present officers are: President, 
Fred Emerson, Spartan Saw Works, 
Springfield, Mass.; first vice-president, 
A. W. Tucker, Henry G. Thompson 
Sons Co., New Haven, Conn.; second 
vice-president, C. W. Bostrom, Ed- 
wards & Company, Norwalk; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. T. Wolcott, General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Direc- 
tors: Miss Edith Wootton, The Wire- 
mold Co., Hartford; James A. Wood- 
burn, Edward Owen Co., Hartford; 
Raymond Richards, Purchasing Maga- 
zine, New York; R. C. Helbig, Green- 
field Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Massachusetts; F. R. Daniels, Water- 
bury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
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Waterbury; E. Barrie Smith, Veeder- 
Root, Inc., Hartford. 

In addition to Edward V. Creagh, 
American Chain & Cable Company, 
Inc., past presidents include: G. M. 
Fletcher, Stanley Works, New Brit- 
ain, Conn.; H. E. Merrill, formerly 
with General Electric Company, now 
with Patent Button Company, Water- 
bury; George P. Lonergan, The Bris- 
tol Company, Waterbury; Roger T. 
Lyman, The Torrington Manufactur- 
ing Co., Torrington; Edward M. Heery, 
Rockbestos Products Corp., New Ha- 
ven; Donald E. Buckwell, The Stanley 
Works, New Britain; and John Reed, 
H. B. Smith & Co., Westfield, Mass. 


(Continued on page 56) 





Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 
SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 
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“What New Haven Makes, 
Makes New Haven” 


(Continued from page 12) 


amount is used to partially cover leaflet 
printing costs. The remaining $70 is 
charged against the cost of construct- 
ing the case. When the case has been 
amortized, this money will be placed 
in a special fund to be used in promot- 
ing other industrial public relations 
projects. 


AN EMPLOYEE OF ECHLIN MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY is shown operating 
a tungsten cutting machine. 


COIL INSPECTION AT THE ECHLIN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Echlin 
products were on display at the Chamber 
of Commerce booth during November of 
last year. 


Representatives of companies who 
have used the case speak highly of this 
program. John Echlin, President of 
Echlin Manufacturing Co. has said, 
“Not only do I feel that I am contribut- 
ing to a worthwhile program of edu- 
cation, but the display has aided me 
immeasurably in securing new sources 
of critical raw materials,” Mr. J. P. 
Buckman, Vice President of Enthone, 
Inc., remarked, “We are a small firm. 
As a consequence, we have not been 


A SMALL SECTION OF THE HAND FINISHING DEPARTMENT of The Voos Com- 
pany, nationally recognized cutlery manufacturer. Voos products comprised the sixth 
in the series of exhibits sponsored by the Industrial Development Committee of the New 


Haven Chamber of Commerce. 


too well known locally. The display has 
brought us added business from our 
New Haven neighbors and has con- 
tributed greatly to our employee mo- 
rale. The publicity we received in con- 
nection with our display gave our 
people a big boost.” 

Out of towners have also voiced 
their praise of the display. The follow- 
ing is from a letter written to the 
Chamber by a chance passer-by: “Just 
a note to express my admiration for 
the exhibit in the New Haven Rail- 
road station, highlighting many of the 
products manufactured in the New 
Haven area.” 

This program has demonstrated its 
effectiveness. The manufacturers of 
New Haven hope that other communi- 
ties will undertake similar programs as 
a means of creating, through public 
knowledge, a stronger support for the 
free enterprise system and our Ameri- 
can way of life. 


50 Years at Hart 
Manufacturing Co. 


(Continued from page 8) 


of the company’s business, continuing 
to stress simplicity and durability in 
“Diamond H” products. 

For example, under George Hart's 
leadership, the company pioneered in 
development of “snap-in” devices— 
switches, pilot lights and convenience 
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outlets that are mounted simply by 
pushing them into a hole of the right 
size where they are held firmly by 
spring clips. 


Growth 


From a small plant employing some 
10 to 15 people in 1898, The Hart 
Manufacturing Company has grown 
to employ about 350 at the Hartford 
factory alone. Of these 68 have been 
with the company 15 years or more— 
evidence that the company’s reputation 
as a good place to work is deserved. 
Additional evidence includes the good 
relations that exist between the com- 
pany and the organization of its em- 
ployees, Capitol City Lodge, Local 354, 
District 26, International Association 
of Machinists . . . and the fact that 
there has never been a strike of “Dia- 
mond H” employees. 

During World War II, The Hart 
Manufacturing Company supplied 
many vital products for the war effort. 
Relays and switches were developed 
for aircraft, and switches for shipboard 
use, for example. These products are 
now finding new peacetime applica- 
tions. 

As The Hart Manufacturing Com- 
pany enters its second half century, it 
looks ahead to maintaining its leader- 
ship. Newer, better switches and other 
electrical controls are on the drawing 
boards of its engineers today to help 
make the advantages of electricity 
even more economical and dependable 
tomorrow. 














TRANSPORTATION 


ERWIN H. TUTHILL 


Traffic and Export Manager 





Proposed Bills Before Congress 


ONGRESS convened on January 3, 
i 1949 and on the first day 448 

bills were introduced. Some of 
those affecting transportation are out- 
lined below: 

HR 104—This proposes the repeal 
of Section 5a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, relating to 
exemption from the antitrust laws in 
the case of certain agreements between 
carriers. In other words, this is an at- 
tempt to repeal the Reed-Bulwinkle 
Act passed over the President’s veto 
during the last session of Congress. 
You will remember that in a previous 
column we endorsed the Reed-Bul- 
winkle bill and we, therefore, naturally 
hope that HR 104 will not be success- 
ful. It is our feeling that the Act as 
presently written does not contain any 
dangerous antitrust provisions and if 
it is not continued in effect, the various 
methods of transportation will be 
forced to publish rates in such a volu- 
minous manner as to hinder rather 
than assist business generally. 

HR 205 and HR 208—These call 
for the repeal of the 3% tax on the 
transportation of property and 15% 
on the transportation of persons. They 
have the united support of most of the 
carriers, as they result in a higher level 
of rates. The carriers always point out 
that these taxes, or at least that on 
persons, were imposed to discourage 
people from using the facilities at a 
time when these facilities were scarce. 
It still has the same effect despite the 
fact that at the present time there is no 
scarcity. As for the 3% transportation 
tax on property, the carriers point out 
that the amount being received by the 
Government is far in excess of that re- 
ceived during the war because of the 
many increases in freight rates author- 
ized since that time, each having the 
effect of increasing the tax revenue to 
the Federal Government. 


HR 306—This would have the ef- 
fect of establishing a Department of 
Transportation. We do not feel any 
more inclined to indorse this measure 


now than we did during the last ses- 
sion. Most organizations that disap- 
prove this measure do so because they 
feel it would remove the effectiveness 
of the regulative agencies such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
permit politics to play a part in their 
decisions. 

HJR 53 and HJR 61—These bills 
reopen the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway question which failed to 
pass during the last session of Con- 
gress. Proposals of this nature in vari- 
ous forms have been before Congress 
almost continually for the last twenty 
years and will undoubtedly continue 
for many years to come, unless passed. 
We still feel that the cost of such a 
project would be far in excess of any 
benefits that might be derived there- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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EXPERIENCE... 
AND DIVERSIFICATION 


America’s industry satisfactorily employs 
our complete civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineering services. 

From technical consideration of the 
smallest detail to the overall planning of a 
completely new process and plant requires 
centralized responsibility in one organiza- 
tion—which we offer. 

Write for our illustrated brochure. 


industrial surveys and reports 
manufacturing and processing plants 
public utility and industrial power plants 
sewage disposal plants 
electrical sub-stations and transmission lines 
oil and gas pipe lines 
booster and pumping stations 
ferrous and non-ferrous mills 
industrial buildings and laboratories 
mining operations 


THEODORE J. KAUFFELD, M.E., P.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
and associate organization 


Devenco 


INCORPORATED 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








Digby 9-4488 




















NATIONAL OIL HEAT 
EXPOSITION 4 


MECHANICS’ HALL « BOSTON « MAY 16 THRU 20, 1949 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH 26TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF OIL-HEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


EXHIBITORS WHO HAVE ALREADY TAKEN SPACE* 


Aldrich Company 

American Artisan 

American Radiator & Std. Sanitary Corp. 
Applied Mechanics Company 

Auto Heat Corporation 

Automatic Devices Company 


Bacharach Industrial Instrument Company 
Bell & Gossett Company 

Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Company 
Brown Electric Company 


Century Engineering Corporation 
Cole-Sewell Engineering Company 
Commercial Filters Company 


Delavan Engineering Company 
Delco Appliance Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Delco Products Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Dielectric Products Company, Inc. 
Dole Valve Company 
Domestic Engineering Company 
Dongan Electric Manufacturing Compeny 
Duo-Therm Division, Motor Wheel Corp. 


Eckhart Manufacturing Company 
Eddington Metal Specialty Company 
Electrol Burner Mfg. Co., Incorporated 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Federal Boiler Co., Inc. 
Field Control Division, H. D. Conkey & Co. 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, inc. 
Fluid Heat Division 
Anchor Post Products, Incorporated 
Fuel Oil News 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 


General Electric Company 
Air Conditioning Department 
General Electric Company 
Apparatus Department 


General Filters, Inc. 
General Fittings Company 
General Oil Burner Corporation 
General Oil Heating Corporation 
Gerotor May Corporation 

May Oil Burner Division 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Hajoca Corporation 
Harvey-Whipple, Incorporated 
Herrick Company 

The Heil Company 

Herco Oil Burner Corporation 


Independent Oil Burner Corporation 


Jefferson Electric Company 
S. T. Johnson Company 


The Kent Company, Inc. 
Kresno-Stamm Mfg. Co. (America) Inc. 


McDonnell & Miller, Incorporated 

The Mercoid Corporation 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulctor Co. 
Monarch Manufacturing Works, Inc. 
Mt. Hawley Manufacturing Company 
Morse-Smith-Morse, Incorporated 

L. J. Mueller Furnace Company 


Newark Transformer Company 
Norge Heat Division 
Borg-Warner Corporation 


Oil Equipment Laboratories, Inc. 
Oil Equipment Manufacturing Corp. 


Penn Electric Switch Company 
Perfex Corporation 
Preferred Utilities Manufacturing Corp. 


Quaker Manufacturing Company 
Quiet Automatic Burner Corp. 
Quiet-Heet Manufacturing Corp. 


ELIGIBLE TO EXHIBIT ARE— 


Manufacturers of domestic, commercial and 


industrial oil burners. 


Manufacturers of oil burning accessory equip- 
ment, installation and service items. 


Manufacturers of oil burning boilers, furnaces 


and heat distribution equipment. 


ment. 


Oil companies. 


Related Government and research bodies. 


First Post-War National Show in New England 


FOR INFORMATION ON SPACE STILL AVAILABLE 


Write ... Wire... or Phone 


Oil-Heat Institute of America, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y., MUrray Hill 5-1638 


Radiant Utilities Corporation 

The Rajah Company 

Reif-Rexoil, Inc. 

Rochester Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Scully Signal Company 
Shell Oil Company 
Sid Harvey, Incorporated 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp. 
H. B. Smith Co., Inc. 
$.0.S. Products Company, Inc. 
Sparkler Manufacturing Co. 
Standard Heater & Oil Equipment Co. 
Stefco Steel Company 
Heating Equipment Division 
Sunstrand Engineering Co. 
Sundstrand Hydraulic Division 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 
Super Electric Products Corporation 


Taco Heaters, Incorporated 
Thatcher Furnace Company 
H. A. Thrush & Company 
Timken Silent Automatic Division 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
Toridheet Division 
Cleveland Steel Products Corp. 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. 
Tuthill Pump Company 


U. S. Machine Corporation 
The Viking Manufacturing Corp. 


Waltham Oil Burner Company 
Waterfilm Boilers, Incorporated 
Watts Regulator Company 
Weatherall Engineers, Incorporated 
Webster Electric Company 
White-Rodgers Electric Company 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Division, 
Eureka Williams Corporation 


York-Shipley, Incorporated 
*AS OF JANUARY 7, 1949 


Manufacturers of air conditioning equipment 
when properly related to oil burning equip- 
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TAXATION 


By DANIEL B. BADGER 


















Attorney 


Report of the State Tax Survey 
Committee 


HE State Tax Survey Committee, 
appointed last year by former 
Governor McConaughy, has com- 

pleted its work and submitted its Re- 
port to the Governor. This Report 
reviews the state's fiscal position in 
detail, appraises the merits of the chief 
revenue sources, both on a state and 
local level, and makes a number of 
recommendations for revision of speci- 
fic features of our tax system. It must 
be recognized that much of the signifi- 
cance of the Report in terms of results 
to be expected has been lost by polit- 
ical circumstances occurring since the 
Committee was created. Nevertheless, 
the Committee was appointed on a 
non-partisan basis, has spent much 
time and study in preparation of the 
Report, and has had the benefit of 
valuable counsel and research facilities 
from recognized experts in the field 
of tax economics. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the Finance Committee 
and the individual members of the 
Legislature will give careful consider- 
ation to what the Committee has to 
say before any revision of our present 
tax laws is undertaken. 


The letter of transmittal accompany- 
ing the Report summarizes the Com- 
mittee’s findings as follows: 

“The Committee's study has indi- 
cated that the State of Connecticut is 
in a sound fiscal position; and that its 
tax structure as a whole—barring cer- 
tain recommended  adjustments— 
meets, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, the requirements of balance, 
equity and adequacy to a satisfying 
degree.” 

It is certainly no ground for con- 
demnation of. the Committee's work 
that it recommends retention of the 


present tax structure with only minor 
modifications. The important thing is 
that all features of this structure have 
been scrutinized and that the merits of 
any reasonable alternatives have been 
weighed in the balance. A tax system 
under our democratic form of govern- 
ment is likely to develop in piecemeal 
fashion to meet the needs of the day, 
and should be re-examined from time 
to time to obtain the proper perspec- 


tive on the whole. This is the task 
which the Committee has performed, 
measuring the tax impact on all types 
of taxpayers and comparing the results 
with experience in other states. If the 
outcome of this checkup shows that 
the basic revenue framework is sound, 
fair and workable, the benefit of the 
Committee’s work is to be found in 
the confidence which such a conclu- 
sion may create in our present system. 
As a general guide in the study 
which it has undertaken, the Commict- 
tee has stated the following premise: 
“If Connecticut is to regain its com- 
petitive position among the states, it 
must adjust its fiscal policies—both on 
the spending and on the taxing side— 
to the end that individuals and busi- 
nesses will find Connecticut a desirable 
environment for their activities.” 
With this thought in mind, the 
Committee has examined the tax im- 
pact in Connecticut on various groups 
from a comparative standpoint, and 
has been aware of the necessity for 
protecting the competitive position of 
Connecticut industry. Its overall con- 
clusion is that the Connecticut tax- 
payer, both corporate and individual, 


is on the whole in a satisfactory posi- 


















































































EDGCOMB 
a4 3! 


TELEPHONE 
MILFORD 41631 


Available for Immediate Shipment 
from Complete Warehouse Stocks 


ALUMINUM _. Bars and 
Sheets 


BARS _ Brass, Cold Fin- 
ished, Shafting Stainless 
Steel, Bessemer Screw 
Stock, Jalcase 


BRASS ROD __ Brass and 
Bronze Rods 


DRILL ROD _ Commer- 
cial High Speed, Airtru 
Flat Ground, Pompton 
Flats 


FITTINGS — Stainless 
Steel 

PERFORATED SHEETS — 
Commercial, Industrial 
and Ornamental Design 


STAINLESS STEEL — 
Bars, Billets, Fittings, 
Plates, Pipe, Sheets, Strip, 
Wire 


STEEL SHEETS — Hot 
and Cold Rolled, Long 
Terne, Stretcher-Leveled 


SPRING STEEL _ Fiat 
Wire, Annealed, Tem- 
pered 


STRIP STEEL _ Hot and 
Cold Rolled, Flat Wire 


TUBING _ Seamless and 
Welded Mechanical, 
Stainless 


WIRE _ Stainless Steel 
(All Grades) 


EDGCOMB STEEL 


of New England, Inc. 
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tion relative to taxpayers in other 
states. Some of the Committee's study 
indicates, however, that taxes paid by 
manufacturing corporations in Con- 
necticut are slightly higher than taxes 
paid by the same manufacturers in all 
other states combined where they 
operate. 

The most significant single conclu- 
sion reached by the Committee is that 
a consumers’ sales and use tax should 
be retained as part of the tax structure, 
in preference to a personal income tax. 
Any person interested in the argu- 
ments on both sides of this issue will 
find them clearly set out in the Re- 
port. One member of the Committee 
has dissented from this particular con- 
clusion, and is expected to issue a 
statement soon explaining his reasons. 
The two documents together will, 
therefore, present a background of 
data and reasoning which may well 
serve to put the legislative debates on 
a more realistic and informed basis 
than heretofore. 

The Committee proposes only 
minor changes in the present form of 
the sales and use tax. These changes 
are designed to simplify administra- 
tion, especially from the point of view 
of the business purchaser. If the rec- 


ommendations of the Committee are 
adopted by the Legislature, there is no 
doubt that taxpayers making large and 
frequent purchases of items for use in 
their business will be able to determine 
more easily whether the item is tax- 
able or exempt. They will also be re- 
lieved of the present burden of pay- 
ing tax in minute amounts on each 
purchase, or allocating the purchases 
under a particular type of exemption 
certificate. Instead, the business pur- 
chaser will have the privilege of assum- 
ing primary responsibility for the sales 
tax, and paying it directly to the state 
with its quarterly return in the same 
manner as use tax. 


In the general field of business taxes, 
the Committee also finds that the chief 
measures now in effect need little re- 
vision. The corporation business tax is 
found to be acceptable in principle to 
business, fair in its impact and rel- 
atively simple to administer. The un- 
employment compensation tax is rec- 
ognized as constituting a high propor- 
tion of the total taxes on business in 
the state, but the Committee notes that 
the whole system of contributions and 
benefits has only recently been revised 
in Connecticut, and warns against fur- 
ther revision until the new structure 


has been observed in operation for a 
reasonable length of time. The Com- 
mittee does emphasize a lack of bal- 
ance at present between the propor- 
tionate tax contribution made by un- 
incorporated business and corporations. 
It finds that the former now bears a 
substantially lower burden of tax an 
suggests that increased rates on unin- 
corporated business would be an ap 
propriate source of new revenue. 


Finally, the Committee gives some 
consideration to local taxes, or the 
General Property Tax. It notes the 
lack of uniformity in assessment meth- 
ods and values throughout the state, 
and especially the difficulties inherent 
in the assessment of business tangible 
personalty. It does not develop com- 
plete recommendations to solve the 
problems but suggests that better facil- 
ities be provided in the State Tax Com- 
missioner’s office for assisting the 
towns in the work of assessing prop- 
erty taxes. The Committee also makes 
the long-range suggestion that the 
Legislature consider the possibility of 
eliminating the property tax on tan- 
gible business personalty, provided that 
some kind of “in lieu” tax can be de- 
vised as replacement revenue for local 
government. 


Hough Payloaders 


Can Save You 


Pictured to the right is the 
Model HA  Payloader— 
1014 cu. ft. or 1,000*. 


Let us show you this ma- 
chine in operation. 


Money 


Hough Payloaders are also 
available in HL Model 1 
yd.—HF Model 34 yd. and 
Model HM 11% four wheel 
drive. 


Following are a few owners in Connecticut—The Bullard Co., Apothecaries Hall Co., Bridgeport Castings, 
Inc., Farrel-Birmingham, Inc., Manufacturers Foundry Co., Meriden Foundry Co., Olds & Whipple Co., 
Producto Machine Co., Square Deal Foundry Co., Superior Castings Corp., Union Mfg. and many others. 


Tyler Equipment Corporation 


251 Shaker Rd. 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 


East Longmeadow 
376 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


N November the index of general 

business activity in Connecticut was 

estimated at 35% above normal 
having lost one percentage point from 
the October level. All components of 
the index with the exception of man- 
hours were down somewhat from the 
preceding month and the combined 
index now stands seven points below 
its position of November 1947. The 
United States index of industrial ac- 
tivity moved sideways and again stood 
at an estimated 39% above normal in 
November. For the second time since 
1936 the Connecticut index has been 
below the National index for two con- 
secutive months. The only other time 
in the last twelve years when this situ- 
ation existed was in the early post war 
adjustment period during the closing 
months of 1945. 

The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories rose one point 
during November to an estimated 48% 
above normal, but is still six points 
below the average for the past twelve 
months. When compared with No- 
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vember of 1947 manhours worked in 
the different areas of the state from 
which data are available have gener- 
ally decreased. In Bridgeport and Bris- 
tol the drop off has been about 15%, 
in New Britain 10%, in Meriden and 
Stamford around 5% and in Hartford 
less than 3%. New Haven, with a gain 
of approximately 3%, has been the 
only major area to show an increase. 

The November index of manufac- 
turing employment was down fraction- 
ally to an estimated 34% above nor- 
mal, seven points below the position 
a year ago. Total non-agricultural em- 
ployment in Connecticut dropped off 
by nearly 800 workers from mid- 
October to mid-November as _ losses 
of 1,400 in manufacturing employ- 
ment were partially offset by gains in 
non-manufacturing. In the United 
States during November total employ- 
ment dropped below 60 million for 
the first time since May. 

Except for the depressing effect of 
the widespread strikes occurring in 
1946, quarterly averages of total non- 
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agricultural employment have re- 
mained relatively stable staying within 
a 3% range throughout the entire 
period from the end of 1946 to the 
present time. Manufacturing employ- 
ment apparently reached its peak in 
the first quarter of 1947 and, with the 
exception of slight spurts in the clos- 
ing quarter of 1947 and beginning 
of 1948, has trended downward. In 
recent months, reductions have been 
registered in clock and watch making 
companies in Waterbury and Thomas- 
ton because of a slump in demand for 
high quality time pieces. One Water- 
bury concern which since August has 
laid off nearly two-thirds of its em- 
ployees reports that excessive payroll 
costs have priced their products off 
the market. In December there have 
been employment cut-backs in type- 
writer plants in Hartford which have 
caught up with the war-created back- 
log of orders, and in various manufac- 
turing industries in the Stamford area. 
Slippage in manufacturing employ- 
ment, however, has been counterbal- 
anced by gains in non-manufacturing 
groups, particularly in retail and whole- 
sale trade and in the finance, insurance 
and real estate group. 

The November index of freight 
shipments originating in eight Con- 
necticut cities fell off three percentage 
points to 17% above normal. Tonnage 
for the month was down nearly 15% 
from October due mainly to the em- 
bargoes on freight for movement to 
sea coast ports imposed because of the 
longshoremen’s strike. Loadings of 
revenue freight in the country as a 
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ROGRESSIVE personnel policies 
P= stressing increased production 

in many types of work, but all 
too often the private secretary wages 
a one-woman war (and often a losing 
one, at that) in her struggle for greater 
efficiency. It is true that many of the 
usual work incentive plans have little 
application to this type of position, 
since the executive himself so fre- 
quently holds the key to improved 
secretarial operations. 


* This month's contribution was prepared by 
Assistant Professor Ruth Bosworth. 
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There are two chief reasons for this. 
First, the secretary has an intimate 
knowledge of the work of her em- 
ployer; and second, she comes to know 
of his life outside office hours very 
much as the full time domestic em- 
ployee is apt to live not only his own 
life, but also, vicariously, his em- 
ployer’s. 

When a secretary feels free to talk 
about the special problems arising 
from this peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances, she speaks eagerly and at 
great length, as was revealed by con- 


Top job in any mechanism is that which requires a spring— 
to make it go—to keep it running. Good springs are a great 


asset in creating good will for your product. 


versations with experienced secretaries 
who enjoy and take professional pride 
in their work, and whose comments 
form the basis of this article. 

An onlooker may observe that while 
a secretary's chief concern should be 
an appreciation of her employer's 
problems, many of her difficulties arise 
simply because he has never taken 
time to consider many of the facets 
of her work. This point is illustrated 
by the problems involved in taking 
dictation. The secretary wants to be 
able to hear easily what her employer 
is saying so that she can write quickly 
and accurately, and hearing is a full 
sized task when his words are sieved 
through the fine mesh of chewing gum, 
a cigar or a pipe (do you realize, too, 
that smoke from strong cigars in 
poorly ventilated rooms often seems to 
suffocate her?), or when he speaks 
to the unwelcome accompaniment of 
jingling coins, snapping jackknives or 
clinking keys (including Phi Beta 
Kappa). 

Next, the secretary would appreciate 
a little more realization on the part 
of her employer of the working time 
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needed for secretarial tasks. Since the 
factors involved are so complex and 
varied, the executive may learn about 
this by asking his secretary. He should 
also realize that his hovering presence 
will do nothing whatsoever to speed 
operations, and that his questions and 
interruptions, after rush work has 
been assigned, double or triple the 
time needed for the job. A secretary 
is glad to help by putting on pressure 
and by staying overtime for occasional 
emergencies, but she'll keep an alert 
eye on the “Help Wanted” columns if 
either of these is habitually necessary 
because of poor planning. 

Then, there are several suggestions 
which center around ethical problems. 
Remember that the values by which 
your secretary lives and works for you 
will be lowered if she is asked to make 
false statements for you (where you 
are and whether or not you are busy 
frequently give her pause), to report 
errors of others to you, and if she is 
the only one you never tell of your dis- 
satisfaction with her. If you do discuss 
her shortcomings with others, don’t 
you believe for a moment that she 
won't hear about it. You may also 
well question her continued loyalty if 
you use her as a scapegoat. One secre- 
tary has written, “An executive helps 
to destroy his own prestige when he 
says ‘My secretary must have forgotten 
to tell me’ because it gives an impres- 
sion of an inefficient staff.” 

And here, in conclusion, are some 
brief and assorted suggestions, all de- 
signed to facilitate your secretary's ef- 
forts in your behalf. 

1. Give her a regular lunch hour 
with extra time when you'd like her 
to do either your own or the family 
shopping. 

2. Treat her with consideration 
and courtesy to avoid the needless er- 
rors which come from fear and frayed 
nerves. If you raise your voice when 
addressing her—in a way you wouldn't 
to your superior—you can safely as- 
sume that you are an anti-efficiency 
factor in your own office. 


3. Make your corrections of her 
typed work lightly in pencil. This will 
save many unnecessary, time-consum- 
ing retypings. 

4, Mark your errors on the indi- 
cator slip if you use a dictating ma- 
chine. Many a letter has had to be 
needlessly retyped when corrections 
were discovered too late. 

5. Let your secretary know if and 
where you may be reached when you 
leave the office, and follow this up by 





phoning in to her when it is obvious 
that you will have to keep callers wait- 
ing. This is one good will job that 
she can’t handle alone. 

6. As a corollary to Five, plan to 
stay within reach of your telephone 
after you ask her to place a long dis- 
tance phone call. You fail to cooperate 
on this more frequently than you 
realize. 


7. Let your secretary do a job with- 
out interference on your part, once you 
have assigned it to her. For example, 
if you answer a ringing phone just 
occasionally you only cause her con- 
fusion when a call finds you in the 
office. 

8. Tell your secretary in advance 
if she may have some unscheduled free 
time, if you want to do something es- 
pecially nice for her. Since planning 
is dear to the feminine heart, three 
free hours which she can anticipate will 
mean more to her than eight hours of 
unexpected holiday. 

And all of this means you—partic- 
ularly if, while reading these words, 
you have been entertaining the notion 
that none of the suggestions could pos- 
sibly apply in your case. 





Business Pattern 
(Continued from page 35) 


whole for the four weeks ended No- 
vember 27th were approximately ten 
per cent less than during a similar 
period of October and about five per 
cent smaller than during the like No- 
vember 1947 period. According to the 
Association of American Railroads the 





drop from October to November is a 
return to the normal pre-war pattern 
of carloadings based on the 1935-39 
experience. 


Retail sales have been holding the 
attention of businessmen during the 
past few weeks, because any signifi- 
cant decline in the retail market would 
eventually reflect throughout industry 
in general. Each year since the end of 
the war retail sales have risen substan- 
tially over the volumes handled the 
preceding year. However, in Novem- 
ber it became noticeable that this year’s 
pre-holiday sales were barely holding 
level with 1947 and in some instances 
they had fallen below last year’s fig- 
ures. Some of the items that appeared 
to be in less demand were appliances, 
furniture and men’s clothing. On the 
other hand toys, costume jewelry and 
women’s clothing were selling better 
than last year. Several explanations 
for the general buying lag have been 
offered by retail merchants, such as: 
the unseasonably warm weather, a re- 
turn to pre-war buying habits, consu- 
mers waiting for lower prices and bet-* 
ter values. During the week ending 
December 11, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index, the dollar 
value of department store _ sales 
throughout the nation rose to within 
1% of the like 1947 period after hav- 
ing registered lags for the six previous 
weeks ranging from 4% to 10% be- 
hind a year ago. This improvement 
raised hopes among business men that 
the slump may have been due to de- 
layed buying and that purchases dur- 
ing the last two weeks before Christmas 
might run ahead of last year. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 


techniques in industry. 





The Value of Personal Attention 
to Stockholders 


ANY corporate executives do 

not realize the value of giving 

personal attention to stock- 
holders. They continue to rely upon 
the routine printed word for the pur- 
pose of informing them of important 
facts about their companies. This short- 
sightedness prevails even though it is 
generally recognized that a substantial 
body of stockholders simply do not 
take the time to read printed material 
received through the mails—no mat- 
ter to what lengths management may 
have gone to make an attractive and 
informative presentation. 

Stockholders like most people are 
so occupied with their many personal 
matters that they simply do not give 
printed material the consideration it 
deserves regardless of how important 
it may be regarded by those who for- 
warded it through the mails. Yet if 
someone were to personally call a 
stockholder’s attention to some par- 
ticular item, he would be certain to 
take an interest in it. 

It has been confirmed over and over 
again in proxy solicitations and other 
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forms of canvasses that only one per- 
son in four responds to the initial rec- 
ommendation or request received 
through the mails. In other words, 
75% of the people approached in that 
way simply do not bother to do any- 
thing about answering the request 
which either finds its way into the 
wastepaper basket or is set aside for 
reading at some more convenient time, 
there to remain and become forgotten 
unless revived by some further inci- 
dent. This does not represent a lack of 
intelligence on the part of the stock- 
holder, as some of us are inclined to 
believe at times, but rather a lack of 
interest or sheer apathy. 


During the past decade real prog- 
ress has been made in the development 
of interest compelling financial reports 
to stockholders. Many progressive com- 
panies devote considerable time and 
expense to the preparation of their 
annual reports in the belief that stock- 
holders desire an impressive report. 
The modern report is made attractive 
to interest the stockholder. There are 
photographs and charts to help him 
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picture the results. Its text, when well 
done, is simple and readable so that 
the stockholder may readily under- 
stand it and many of them are the 
acme of promotional achievement and 
artistic design. But do these reports 
actually promote stockholder under- 
standing of management viewpoint? 
A recent survey by the Controllership 
Foundation to determine “What 
People Want to Know About Your 
Company” discloses that some 40% of 
the stockholders polled either do not 
read annual reports or do not take any 
particular interest in them. Further- 
more, the survey showed that even a 
higher percentage would be satisfied 
with a brief statement that would tell 
them about dividends, earnings and 
the financial soundness of their com- 
pany. 

Despite this attitude and the criti- 
cism that many reports of the modern 
type have become so elaborate that 
their sheer weight frequently diffuses 
the factual data concerning operating 
results, nevertheless, modern published 
annual reports to stockholders serve a 
most worthy purpose. They constitute 
the only authentic source of informa- 
tion to stockholders about their invest- 
ment. Because of their authenticity 
more and more stockholders place im- 
plicit faith in their contents. Obviously, 
the dissemination of well prepared re- 
ports should not be curtailed. How- 
ever, since they are not always read, 
they should not be relied upon as the 
sole means of promoting adequate un- 
derstanding of corporate progress and 
problems. 


The efforts and accomplishments of 
management will be fully appreciated 
only when a substantial majority of 
the stockholders are aware of the facts. 
An uninformed stockholder is dis- 
tinctly a liability. The company is not 
only without his good will but there 
is also the danger that he may be won 
over by those whose interests may be 
inimical to that of the management 
especially when earnings decline and 
dividends are reduced or omitted. 

The growing number of demands 
by dissident groups for places on di- 
rectorates and even control bears evi- 
dence of the inadequacy of informa- 
tion disseminated to _ stockholders 
through the usual channels. 


The reasons given for some of the 
contests that were conducted against 
management last year have been 
stated as follows: 


Ambitious security dealers seeking 
the prestige of directorship and 
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the opportunity to obtain inside 
information. 


Lawyers who make it their business 
of striking at corporations, osten- 
sibly for the benefit of dissident 
stockholders. 


Small capitalists dislocated through 
war developments seeking to 
make investments in small com- 
panies for position and income. 


Deals to produce more than the 
going market price for a stock 
when it is selling below book 
value. 


Dissatisfaction with results of oper- 
ation and failure of market price 
of stock to come up to expecta- 
tions of those who bought it on 
the basis of recommendations 
made to them. 


Company executives might well con- 
sider how best to combat these situ- 
ations. Although the foregoing speci- 
fic causes of dissatisfaction may in 
many cases never arise, all companies 
from time to time are faced with the 
necessity of going to their stockhold- 
ers for authorization of one kind or 
another: mew securities to increase 
working capital or to provide funds 
for expansion programs; retirement 
and incentive plans to attract and re- 
tain competent high grade personnel; 
recapitalizations to discharge back 
dividends and provide modern capital 
structures; other capital changes, 
mergers and reorganizations. 


Management's success in these un- 
dertakings is greatly enhanced when 
it enjoys a close friendly relationship 
with its stockholders. Any corporation 
which is genuinely interested in the 
development and maintenance of 
stockholder relations is bound to dis- 
cover sooner or later that the health 
and growth of such relations will 
prove to be in direct proportion to the 
personal attention and contacts given 
to the stockholders by officers and di- 
rectors of the company and by trained 
personnel who are competent to assist 
in this desirable and productive under- 
taking. 


zee? 


At the March meeting of Hartford 
Chapter N.A.C.A. to be held at the 
Indian Hill Country Club on March 14, 
1949, at 8 p. m., William Gombert, 
Director of Management, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, A. F. 
of L. will be the speaker. His subject 
will be “Organized Labor Looks at 
Corporation Costs and Reports”. It will 





be noted that the foregoing article 
deals in part with the same subject 
matter. This is a subject of increasing 
importance to management. Non- 
member representatives of industrial 
and commercial organizations and 
financial institutions are invited to at- 
tend the meeting. 





J-B-T Instrument Co. Holds 
Open House 


(Continued from page 9) 


dustrial customer, attracted much at- 
tention. 


The tour continued through the 
metal cleaning and paint spray depart- 
ment. Here fabricated parts, such as 
panels, dials, and case backs and 
fronts, were seen in process. 


Visitors mext saw the best-known 
J-B-T product, the vibrating reed fre- 
quency meter, for which the company 
has pioneered a simplified American 
design. Although current uses are not 
as numerous as during the war, when 
J-B-T was the largest producer of this 
type of instrument, visitors were 
shown that sound engineering and 
careful construction are being main- 
tained. 


The next stop was the rotary se- 
lector switch department. Here 14 and 
20-position roatry switches for inspec- 
tion, radio test equipment and diagnos- 
tic applications were in production. 
Visitors also saw the new molded se- 
lector switch which weeps out dust 
and corrosion, and is expected to be an 
outstanding item in the company’s 


1949 product line. 


In the pyrometer department were 
exhibited many types of pyrometers 
for industrial and laboratory work. As 
J-B-T has pioneered since 1940 in the 
production of oven and refrigerator 
testers, these instruments received spe- 
cial emphasis. A typical product dis- 
play showed the J-B-T All-Purpose 
Tester, which measures temperatures 
from 100° to 600° by means of re- 
sistance thermometers and thermo- 
couples, and electrical quantities such 
as 0-300 A.C. volts and 0-30-60 A.C. 
Amperes. The demonstration was per- 
formed on a stove and refrigerator lent 
for the occasion by the Chamberlain 
Company of New Haven. 
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Other departments visited included 
drafting, machine shop, model mak- 
ing, and the triplet eastern service 
division. In the latter, radio test equip- 
ment and panel instruments made by 
the Triplett Electrical Instrument 
Company of Bluffton, Ohio, are re- 
paired. 


The last stop was the stockroom, 
containing some 10,000 manufactured 
or purchased components and an ex- 
tensive stock of finished goods. Re- 
freshments were provided, after which 
each guest received book matches and 
attractive leaflets describing the com- 
pany’s background. 


Long hours of planning and the 
extra effort involved in getting the 
housekeeping above par were well 
worthwhile, Vice-President Stevens re- 
ports. The many commendatory re- 
marks and letters have boosted em- 
ployee morale remarkably, he states. 


Most pleasing to this small com- 
pany was a letter from Mayor William 
C. Celentano of New Haven stating 
“J-B-T may not be the largest indus- * 
trial plant in our community, but | 
believe it is one of the most impor- 
tant.” 
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Die Heads 


Transportation 


(Continued from page 31) 


from, despite the provision in the bills 
that has to do with making the St. 
Lawrence seaway self-liquidating. 

S. 257—This bill is probably the 
most important of all those listed to 
the average shipper. It is a carry-over 
from the last session of Congress and 
calls for a two-year limitation on the 
time within which actions may be 
brought for the recovery of under- 
charges and overcharges by or against 
common carriers by motor vehicle, 
common carriers by water, and freight 
forwarders. Similar legislation passed 
the House during the last Congress 
but failed to pass the Senate. If this 
bill is passed, the provisions concern- 
ing overcharges and undercharges will 
be similar for motor carriers and 
freight forwarders to those now in ef- 
fect for railroads. It will also wipe out 
the unfair practice presently in effect 
with most motor carriers of limiting 
overcharge claims to two years but not 
limiting balance due bills, which is 
presently done through rules published 
in motor carrier tariffs. 


Proper Description of Articles on 
Bills of Lading 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads is at present making a drive with 
the various carrier members of the 
Association to describe correctly the 
products shipped on the waybills for 
classification purposes. The carriers 
have pointed out that this is nearly im- 
possible, due to the failure of the in- 
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dividual shippers of the goods properly 
to describe their products on the bills 
of lading. The drive is being made at 
the instance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in order to facili- 
tate the compilation of figures on the 
movement of goods within the United 
States. Aside from this reason we feel 
it pertinent to advise all shippers to 
describe their shipments properly on 
the bill of lading. Not long ago we 
were contacted by a local company 
that was having difficulty in disposing 
of its product on the Pacific Coast due 
to the high transportation charges it 
was forced to pay and an investigation 
revealed that these high charges were 
due entirely to misdescription on bills 
of lading. The rail carriers over the 
years have developed the practice of 
billing at the highest rate where any 
doubt existed as to the proper classifi- 
cation. 

Your Association stands ready to 
assist you at any time in ascertaining 
the proper classification rating or de- 
scription to be shown on the bill of 
lading. 


Another Ruling in Favor of 
Private Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has completed its hearings in 
“Burlington Mills Corporation—Trans- 
portation for Compensation” case, 
Docket MC C 906 and rendered its 
decision, finding the operation under 
investigation to be that of private car- 
rier. Once again, the principles enun- 
ciated in the Lenoir Chair Company 
case have been followed. In other 
words, there are two tests to be ap- 
plied to ascertain whether or not a 
manufacturer who transports his own 
commodities is a private or common 
carrier. These tests are (1) primary 
business, i.e. is the manufacture of a 
product or the transportation thereof 
the primary business of the manufac- 
turer and (2) profiting, i.e. does the 
manufacturer transport his product in 
order to make an additional profit 
from the transportation of the goods, 
or is it to facilitate the handling of 
these goods? The Commission has held 
that the manufacturer may charge for 
the transportation of his product even 
as much as the common carriers charge 
without proving that such transporta- 
tion was for the purpose of profiting 
therefrom. 
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The Right to Vote 
as We Please 


Marching With Democracy From Sea to Shining Sea... VI* 


By OPAL HILL MUNZ 


A UNIT OF STUDY (for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades). 


N recent years two highly charged 

and significant words, ballots and 

bullets, have come to stand as sym- 
bols of diametrically opposed ways of 
life. 

Our respect for the freedom of the 
individual to express his will through 
the use of the ballot is the basic dif- 
ference between the peaceful ways of 
democracy and the bullet-strewn path- 
ways of dictatorship. 


Our democratic system of represen- 
tative government is based on the im- 
portant principle of majority rule. 

In a dictatorship, a minority group 
is always in control, as for example 
in Russia, where a one-party system 
is controlled by about three per cent 
of the population. 

Democracy guarantees the people a 
voice in their affairs and their gov- 
ernment through freedom of the polls. 

Dictatorship denies the people a 
voice in their affairs and their govern- 
ment and reduces them to slavery 
through the use of force. It was Mus- 
solini who once said, “For my part | 
prefer 50,000 rifles to 5,000,000 
votes.” 

Contrast our democratic way of free- 
dom at the polls with this description 
of intimidated voting under dictator- 
ships, as given in the book, “Ways of 
Dictatorship,” by Chester S. Williams. 

“Getting out the vote becomes a 
police function. Those who stay at 
home rather than participate in this 
mock democracy risk arrest .. . 


“When the voter gets to the polls 
he receives a ballot giving him the op- 
portunity to vote ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Every- 
one fears that some secret device may 
be used to detect him if he marks his 
ballot ‘no.’ Many people parade their 
loyalty by marking their ballots in pub- 
lic. ‘Only a traitor wants the secrecy of 
polling booths, people are warned. 


“The ballots are counted by loyal 
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henchmen of the leader. The results 
(always an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence for the dictator) are then used 
for a further barrage of propaganda. 


“In the district where the ‘no’ votes 
are numerous the dictator concentrates 
his battery of propaganda and spies.” 


In the light of past and present his- 
tory it is easy to see that the future of 
our chaotic world depends and rests on 
how well we use the opportunities 
which democracy gave us to protect 
our right and the rights of our neigh- 
bors. 

Today, as never before, the answer 
as to whether or not we are to live in a 
free and peaceful society lies in the 
hands of democratic and freedom-lov- 
ing people. Nations, dictators, would- 
be dictators, fomenters of hatred, and 
instigators of power politics, can be 
reduced to their proper stature and 
rendered harmless through the will of 
the people using the ballot as a weapon. 


VOTED IN 
20 vears./ 


The measure of leadership today is 
the same as it was in ancient days 
when Cicero said: “No one has the 
power except from the people. This is 
the condition of a free people to be 
able to give or take away by their votes 
whatever they see fit.” 

How then shall we safeguard and 
protect this priceless heritage of free- 
dom to vote as we please? 

Our responsibility is twofold: 

First, we must not at this time, nor 
any other time, take for granted our 
right to express our will at the polls. 

It is not uncommon nowadays to 
hear people say, “I do not vote any 
more. I am only one of one-hundred 
and forty million people. What can | 
do to help solve the complex problems 
of the nation?” Those people have 
not learned that freedom is a responsi- 
bility as well as a right. 

We preserve democracy by prac- 
ticing its principles; we pave the way 
for its destruction when we give its 
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WASTED FREEDOM—A teaching filmstrip can be used to show that people 
who don’t vote haven’t learned the responsibilities of freedom. 
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principles only lip-service. 

In connection with our responsibil- 
ity of voting, Tex McCrary has this 
to say: “Don’t forget stupid people 
are elected to office by intelligent 
people who don’t vote.” 


Zechariah Chafee, Jr., author of 
“Free Speech in the United States,” 
points out the danger of indifference 
to the responsibility of voting in this 
succinct sentence: “The ballot-box is 
not likely to be overthrown by force, 
but if non-voting goes on increasing, 
it may become meaningless.” 


As adults, then, it is our duty to 
know what issues are to be decided at 
elections, how different candidates 
stand on these issues, and then go to 
the polls and cast votes for the. ones 
who seem most likely to fulfill the 
ideals we hold. 


s 
Cur second responsibility lies in the 
field of education. 


In these days of crisis, it is highly 
important that the principles of de- 
mocracy be so clearly explained that 
children will be able to recognize and 
reject at once ideologies that seek to 
destroy our freedoms. 


Educators all over the nation are 
speaking of this need with the pro- 
found sense of urgency. 


John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, recently 
said to a class of graduating teachers: 
“Like an iceberg, most of the activity 
of the diabolical propaganda machine 
of the totalitarian powers lie beneath 
the surface. The average American 
may be quite impressed with what is 
shown above the surface. But he must 
also know about the tricks by which 
communists exploit humanitarian im- 
pulses. It calls for organized educa- 
tion. 


The Texas State Board of Education 
realistically faced this same vital ques- 
tion when it passed, at its December 
meeting, a resolution which reads: 


“Be it resolved, that the State Board 
of Education does hereby enlist the 
cooperation of county school boards, 
city school boards, school trustees, 
school superintendents, and classroom 
teachers of Texas to the end that our 
young people will be constantly re- 
minded and taught that our American 
system of free enterprise and govern- 
ment has and is proving its superi- 
ority to all other political and eco- 
nomic systems, and that our school 
children have a full apprecaition of the 
many advantages of our system of free 








government and of the opportunities 
which such a system offers to them as 
future citizens.” 

It is not enough, however, simply 
to teach facts about our democratic 
traditions, stress their positive values, 
and draw contrasts with dictatorships. 
Children must also be given opportu- 
nity to practice and experience demo- 
cratic principles. 

Regardless of the age-level, boys and 
girls are capable of assuming responsi- 
bilities of self-government in the 
schoolroom. 

When they are allowed to make 
rules, select activities, and choose and 
judge leaders, pupils not only learn 
the meaning of the dignity and worth 
of the individual, they also acquire 
practical experience for their voting 
citizenship. 

Thus trained, our future citizens 
will be capable of deciding contro- 
versial questions by ballots not by 
bullets. 


Scope 


Our charter of liberties, as we know 
it today, is much broader than the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, collectively known as the Bill of 
Rights. 

Since the first 10 amendments were 
added to our Constitution, 11 others 
have been adopted. 

A careful examination of these 11 
amendments will reveal that at least 
four of them concern the rights and 
freedoms of the people just as vitally 
as do the original ten. 

Known as the Civil War amend- 
ments, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments, pertain to the 
abolition of slavery, citizenship, due 
process of law and the rights of the 
voting citizen. And the nineteenth 
amendment, more colorfully known as 
the Susan B. Anthony Amendment, 
which brought radical change to the 
voting laws of many states, by giving 
suffrage to all citizens regardless of sex, 
certainly belong in the Bill of Rights. 

The first four units in this series of 
studies have been based on the origi- 
nal ten amendments. This study will 
include the thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and nineteenth amendments. 

In developing this unit of study on 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE AS WE 
PLEASE, stories and factual materials 
from ancient, medieval and modern 
history should be used which show the 
origin of freedom at the polls, and how 
man suffered and died to gain this cher- 
ished democratic right and responsi- 
bility. 
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(1) Story of how the early Greeks 
threw off the oppressive yoke of 
tyrants and for two hundred 
years practiced the principles of 
democracy. How the Greek sys- 
tem of democratic voting, done 
by dropping a white bean in a 
jar for acceptance and a black 
bean for rejection, was one of the 
earliest forms of the secret bal- 
lot. One of the episodes in the 
story should be about the attempt 
of King Darius of Persia to sub- 
jugate the Athenians, of Pheidip- 
pides’ famous run to recruit an 
army to defend Athens and its 
freedom, and of the freedom 
speech given by Pericles at the 
end of the war. 


(2) Story of how the poor people of 
Rome, known as _plebeians 
struggled for two _ centuries 
against the well-born people, 
known as patricians, to win equal 
rights. How the law for the 
whole people was capped a 
plebiscite after the plebeians, and, 
how today the vote to find out 
what is the will of the people is 
still called a plebiscite. 


(3) Story of how the barons of Eng- 
land established a foothold for 
the right of petition in 1215 
when they forced King John to 
sign the Magna Charta guaran- 
teeing the rights of the people. 
Emphasis should be placed on the 
thought that in England people 
gained the right to petition be- 
fore they gained the right to vote. 


(4) Story of Simon de Montfort and 
his long struggle to gain for the 
common people a vote and voice 
in the government. How the bit- 
ter opposition of King Henry 
finally led to war between the 
royal forces and Montford’s sup- 
porters and followers. How after 
Montfort’s victory he established 
the first Parliament. Emphasis 
should be given the thought that 
though the establishment of a 
Parliament was an advance step, 
still only a small fraction of the 
common people could vote to 
send representatives to Parlia- 
ment. 


(5) Story of how King James II tried 
to destroy the hard-won liberties 
of England, how the people re- 
belled, marched against him with 
their army, defeated -him and 
placed William of Orange of 






































































































































Holland on the throne. How Wil- 
liam of Orange was forced to 
sign a Declaration of Rights be- 
fore he ascended the throne. How 
this Declaration of Rights which 
became known as the Bill of 
Rights, gave Parliament control 
over the king. Emphasis should 
again be placed on the thought 
that though this is an advance 
step for freedom, the voting 
rights of the common people 
were still restricted. 


(6) Story of how the Pilgrims and 
Puritans brought to this country 
all the English practices of re- 
stricting the rights of the pepole 
to vote. How in most of the 13 
colonies it was necessary for a 
man to pay taxes and own prop- 
erty to vote. How some colonists 
would not let Catholics vote. 
How the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
only tried to establish a society 
governed by churchmen. How 
Roger Williams questioned the 
right of the colony to decide who 
should vote and not vote. How 
his convictions finally led to his 
banishment, and the later estab- 
lishment of the colony of Rhode 
Island, based on the principle of 
the colonist’s right to govern him- 
self, and of his right to have a 
voting voice in the government 
without belonging to a church, 


(7) Story of how the colonists, when 
they came to this country, were 
still responsible to the govern- 
ment of England. How gradu- 
ally the colonists, propelled by 
their deep-seated wish for free- 
dom, made laws that conflicted 
with the English laws. How this 
rebellion gained strength and 
impetus and momentum as it 
progressed through their fight 
against taxation without repre- 
sentation, the Boston Tea Party, 
the Revolutionary War, and came 
to its great and historic climax 
in the drawing of the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. Em- 
phasis should be given here to 
the thought that the Constitution 
and its counterpart, the Bill of 
Rights were in a sense a result 
of the vote of the people; for the 
documents came to them through 
their legislative bodies and their 
elected representatives in Con- 
gress. 


(8) Story of the administration of 
President Andrew Jackson, and 





of how under his leadership the 
nation became more and more 
democratic with a larger number 
of the people voting. How his 
historic and famous statement, 
“Let the people rule,” was an- 
other way of saying, “Let the 
people have the freedom of the 
vote.” 


(9) Story of how Thomas Dorr staged 
a rebellion in Rhode Island in 
1842 to win the vote for the 
working man. 


(10) Story of the Civil War which 
ended with the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the adoption 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to our Con- 
stitution. 


(11) Story of Susan B. Anthony, the 
great crusader for the right of 
women to vote. How her tireless 
efforts finally resulted in the 
adoption of the _ nineteenth 
amendment to our Constitution 
in 1920, which gave the vote 
to all citizens regardless of sex. 
This story should end on the 
thought that our record has not 
always been perfect, that the 
rights of voting can still be im- 
proved, but that the important 
thing is that we shall continue, 
as in the past, to go forward. 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this unit of 
study is to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum. 


Besides the textbooks already in use, 
these additional ones will make ex- 
cellent enrichment source material: 
Famous Men of Greece, Haaren, Amer- 
ican Book Company; Great Moments 
in History, Marion Florence Lansing, 
pages 289-297, (for story of contrast 
between secret ballot and voice vote 
as used in ancient Rome); see a good 
English history or Encyclopedias for 
English stories and factual material; 
Famous Events in American History, 
McFee, Crowell (for stories of Boston 
Tea Party, Revolutionary War and our 
Constitution ); Election Day, The Book 
of Holidays, J]. Walker McSpadden, 
Crowell, (for illustrations of how 
progress toward _ self-government, 
through the vote, took place from the 
ancient days of the Greeks to the pres- 
ent); Lone Journey, Jeanette Eaton, 
Harcourt-Brace, (for a story of Roger 
Williams); Daughters Known to 
Fame, Lena C. Ahlers, Albert Whit- 
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man Company (for story of Susan B. 
Anthony); Women Pioneers, Jane 
McCallum, Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany (for story of Susan B. Anthony); 
We, The Guardians of our Liberty, 
Albjerg and Knight, Beckley Com- 
pany, (see chapter two for English 
background of our Bill of Rights); 
Child’s History of the World, Hillyer, 
D. Appleton Century Company, ( pages 
311-315 for stories of King John and 
the Magna Charta and pages 412-419 
for story of our struggle against taxa- 
tion without representation); United 
States Government Bulletin No. 32, 
Let Freedom Ring (for dramatized 
material on both English and Ameri- 
can historical characters who have 
blazed the trail for freedom at the 


polls). 
Aims 
The specific aims of this unit are: 


(1) To emphasize the underlying 
principles of freedom to vote as 
we please, and how it is a pre- 
requisite to self-determination. 


(2) To show that freedom to express 
our will at the polls has been 
obtained at great sacrifice and 
that the struggle for it never 


ends. 


(3) To show how the love for the 
right to vote as we please goes 
back to the earliest days of his- 
tory and has emerged as a reality 
only for a few people after cen- 
turies of struggle. 


(4) To interpret the meaning and 
principles of freedom to express 
our wishes through the vote, in 
terms that will renew the pupil's 
appreciation of this liberty and 
inspire them to look forward to 
the day when they can become 
voting citizens. 


(5) To make clear that the rigid re- 
strictions on freedom at the polls 
under totalitarian forms of gov- 
ernment are in sharp contrast to 
the principles of freedom to vote 
as guaranteed in our democratic 
country under the Bill of Rights 
and later amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 


Launching the Unit 


To launch this unit of study we sub- 
mit the sixth installment of our serial 
about Antares, the star boy, who is liv- 
ing on earth and learning about the 
American Way of Life. 





rial 
liv- 


the 


The Story: All in 
Favor Say “Aye” 


Mr. Hall had made a point of get- 
ting back to Hartford from New York 
by Saturday night. 

For more than three years now the 
Hall family had celebrated Family 
Night each Saturday, and it had got 
to be so much fun that all three of 
them, Mr. Hall, Mrs. Hall and Benny 
Mac, looked eagerly forward to this 
time together. It was the gayest and 
happiest evening in the week. 

It was a time when they did things 
together, and the activities of Family 
Night were all the merrier since An- 
tares had come to live with the Halls. 


Sometimes they would stand around 
the piano and sing. Sometimes they 
would sing nonsense songs and some- 
times they would sing serious songs, 
according to the mood they were in. 


Other family nights brought the ex- 
citing adventures of taffy pulls, nights 
in the woods, making homemade 
movies and playing games such as 
ping-pong and croquet. 

In the winter, when a particularly 
interesting radio program was listed, 
they would light a fire in the fireplace, 
turn out the lights, sit on the floor, 
and listen together as an intimate fam- 
ily circle. 

It was also a time when anybody 
who had some problem he wanted to 
talk over with the others could do so. 


It was only natural then that An- 
tares should choose the first Family 
Night back home to tell Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall and Benny Mac about his secret 
plan to organize the boys and girls of 
the neighborhood into a club to prac- 
tice good citizenship. 

While they were eating Mrs. Hall 
announced as a surprise that there 
would not be any dessert at the end of 
the meal. 


“Tonight,” she said, “we are going 


to toast marshmallows in the backyard.’ 


Then you can tell about your adven- 
tures in New York.” 

“Hooray! Hooray!” said Benny Mac, 
making the motion of sailing an 
imaginary hat into the air. 

“I have a surprise, too,” said An- 
tares, cupping his hands and pretend- 
ing to catch the imaginary hat. 

“O, skip it,” said Benny Mac. “Why 
bring that up again? Let’s just have 
the marshmallows.” 

“Two surprises are better than one,” 


suggested Mr. Hall. “Besides, if we 
don’t let Antares get that secret off his 
chest he’s going to burst all the but- 
tons off his shirt.” 


Mrs. Hall nodded in agreement. 
“Yes,” she said, “two surprises are 
better than one, and three are better 
than two,” she said looking mysterious 
and giving Mr. Hall a broad wink. 

“Oh, all right,” said Benny Mac, 
pretending to slap a yawn, “but if 
Antares gets too boring with his dull 
old secret, I may walk out on him and 
go to bed.” 

Mrs.- Hall had started a fire in the 
barbecue pit in the back yard early in 
the evening before Mr. Hall and the 
boys got home. Now it had burned 
down to a bed of hot embers. The 
great red coals winked and glowed in 
the duskiness of early evening. 

On a nearby table were the marsh- 
mallows, a big white snowpile of them 
in an open-topped pan, and sticks 
with sharpened points on which to 
toast them. 

“Fall to,” invited Mrs. Hall with a 
sweep of her hand toward the table. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” said Benny 
Mac. 

“Same here,” said Antares. 

Benny Mac had just stabbed the 
third big fat puffy marshmallow on his 
stick when suddenly from every direc- 
tion was heard gay voices shouting, 
“Welcome home! Welcome home!” 
Then from behind the garage came 
all the boys and girls in the neighbor- 
hood—Jerry, and Johnny, and Mary, 
and Irene and Bob and three or four 
others. “Surprise, surprise,” they 
called to Benny Mac and Jerry. 

Everything happened so quickly 
that Benny Mac and Antares just stood 
speechless for a moment. 

Antares’ heart skipped a beat in ex- 
citement. Now he could tell the whole 
gang about his secret plan and they 
could get started tonight with the club. 

Soon Benny Mac found his tongue. 
“By jiggers,” he said, “let’s eat.” 

“Yeah!” said Johnny. “What are we 
waiting for?” 

Benny Mac picked up the pan of 
marshmallows and started passing 
them among the group. Antares 
handed each boy and girl a stick and 
soon everybody had a marshallow sput- 
tering over the hot coals. 

“Somebody strike up a tune,” sug- 
gested Mr. Hall. 

"Old McDonald had a fari2,” sang 
Bob. 


“Eee-iii-eee-ui-000,” sang the others 
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in chorus. 


By the time the marshmallows were 
all toasted and eaten everybody had 
sung until he could sing no more. 


Finally the big moment came for 
which Antares had been waiting so 
long. 

Mr. Hall made it easy for Antares 
to tell about his secret plan by intro- 
ducing him. He pitched his voice shrill 
and high, like a barker at a carnival, 
and said: 

“Hear ye! Hear ye! The second big 
surprise of the evening is about to take 
place. La-deez and gentul-men, I give 
you Antares, the star boy.” 

The boys and girls quickly picked 
up the gay mood of Mr. Hall and 
clapped their hands and cried: “Hear 
ye! Hear ye!” 

Swiftly but quietly Antares told the 
listening group of his recent visit to 
the church down the street. Of how 
the minister told a story of a skylark 
that was willing to exchange the power 
and strength and protection of his 
brave young wings for worms, to show * 
how people also often exchange im- 
portant things like freedom for unim- 
portant things. Of how when the serv- 
ice was over he felt as if the minister 
needed help in getting people to prac- 
tice good citizenship. And, of how he 
had decided to ask all of them— 
Johnny, Bob, Benny Mac, Jerry, 
Irene, and all the rest—to organize 
themselves into a neighborhood club 
for that purpose. 

“Maybe you are thinking,” said An- 
tares, “that each one of us can work 
alone at being a good citizen just as 
well as we can in a group. 

“I read a story the other day in one 
of Mr. Hall’s books that will help you 
to understand why I think it is im- 
portant for us to work together as a 
group,” continued Antares, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“It was the story of a man who had 
seven sons whom he wanted to help 
understand the strength of unity. 

“One day the father called his seven 
sons before him and took seven sticks 
and tied them tightly and securely to- 
gether. 

“Then he gave them to one of the 
sons and asked him to break them. 

“The son tried, but he could not. 

“One by one each of the other six 
sons tried to break the sticks but not 
one of them was able to do so. 

“The father then untied the bundle 
and gave each son one of the sticks 
and asked him to break it. 








“Each one easily succeeded.” 

After Antares had finished and sat 
down there was a minute of thought- 
ful silence. Then everybody started 
talking at once. 

“It’s a capital idea,” said Jerry. 

“I'm all for it,” said Mr. Hall. 

“I'd like to join the club myself,” 
said Mrs. Hall. 

“It’s time we started learning that 
freedom means responsibility,” said 
Mary. “We are always talking about 
our rights, freedom means that we 
have duties, too.” 

“We'd have to have a program,” 
said Bob. 

“And we'd want a set of rules, like 
fair play and clean speech,” someone 
suggested. 

“And we'd want a secret initiation,” 
said another. 

“Who'd be our leader?” asked Bob. 

“I think Antares should be,” said 
Jerry. 

“I don’t,” said Johnny. “He's too 
new. 

“Aw, you just want to be leader 
yourself,” said Jerry. 

Johnny put out his fist threaten- 
ingly toward Jerry and sang in a mock- 
ing voice: 

“Was that you a-speakin’ Or a dish- 
pan a-leakin’?” 

“Pipe down, Johnny,” said Irene. 
“You are always trying to start some- 
thing.” 

“If we are going to have a club to 
practice good citizenship, we had bet- 
ter start by learning how to vote for 
our leaders,” suggested Mary wisely. 

“Check and double check,” said sev- 
eral of the group in chorus. 

“Now you are back on solid ground,” 
said Mr. Hall. “But before you try to 
elect a leader you'd better decide 
whether or not you want to organize 
a club, as Antares has proposed.” 

“A good democratic way to decide 
is by voting,” said Bob. 

“Well, gang,” said Antares, “shall 
we try it?” 

“Contact! Let's go,” said Johnny. 

“All in favor say ‘aye,’” said An- 
tares. 

“Aye,” 
cally. 

“It's getting late,” said Mrs. Hall. 
“I don't believe you had better try to 
elect officers tonight. Go along home 
now and next week we'll have an Elec- 
tion Party. We'll have a ballot box and 
secret ballots and you can vote like 
real citizens.” 

Goodnights were quickly said. 

The boys and girls went off arm in 


said everybody enthusiasti- 


arm, down the driveway to the street. 
“So long, Antares. 
“So long, Benny Mac. 
“So long, Mr. and Mrs. Hall,” they 
called over their shoulders. 
Just as they rounded the corner of 
the house somebody started to sing: 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow .. .” 
Then all the voices took up the next 
line. 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow .. .” 
Antares’ heart swelled in pride. He 
knew they were singing about him. 


Things to Make and Do 


Children need experience in demo- 
cratic activities in the schoolroom to 
prepare them for the larger responsibil- 
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ities of adult citizenship. These activ- 
ities and things to do have been pre- 
pared as projects that may be used to 
strengthen democratic attitudes and 
understanding. They are merely sug- 
gestive. The teacher and pupils will 
think of others. 


Election Day 


Hold a real election day in the 
schoolroom to set up a system of stu- 
dent government. Allow the pupils to 
select their list of candidates for dif- 
ferent offices, make their own ballots 
and ballot boxes, so they may vote by 
secret ballot just as voters in primary 
and general elections do. 
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MARCH OF THE BALLOT—The filmstrip, ‘‘Freedom’s Progress,” shows 
how western settlers voted, how women paraded to gain suffrage. 
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This will give opportunity to em- 
phasize the thought that the secret bal- 
lot protects free expression of opinion 
at the polls, and to draw a contrast to 
the controlled vote of terror under dic- 
tatorships. 


Teach-O-Filmstrips 


“Freedom's Progress,” the third 
filmstrip in the series of six on “Our 
American Heritage,” mentioned in last 
month’s issue of CONNECTICUT IN- 
DUSTRY, is centered upon the struggle 
for freedom to vote. A teaching guide 
which accompanies the filmstrip says: 
“‘Freedom’s Progress,’ filmstrip is ba- 
sically an explanation of the develop- 
ment of democracy’s strongest weapon, 
adult suffrage. Safeguards of freedom 
in voting, notably the secret ballot, are 
explained, as well as procedures that 
have given more weight to the opin- 
ions of the rank and file, such as pri- 
maries and the direct election of sena- 
tors. This filmstrip brings out the re- 
lationship of education to democratic 
citizenship.” 


We suggest the use of this filmstrip 
in connection with this unit of study. 
It comes in a kit with five others on 
related freedom subjects, and may be 
obtained for $19.50 from: Audio-Vis- 
ual Department of Popular Science 
Publishing Company, Inc., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, or 
from your local audio-visual dealer. 


Songs of Freedom 


Music can be used effectively to 
teach truths or to reemphasize learn- 
ing that has already taken place 
through the presentation of factual 
material. 


Organize a medley of songs dealing 
with the general theme of American 
freedom, including America, America 
the Beautiful, Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, and The Star Spangled Ban- 


ner. 


An effort should be made to find 
patriotic songs that stress all the free- 
doms that have been studied in this 
series of lessons. 


For example: “The Freedom Train” 
song has a line, “You can get your 
answer at the poll,” which will point 
up the children’s thinking about the 
right to vote as we please. The song 
“Election Day,” found in Irving Cae- 
sar’s song book, Sing a Song of Friend- 
ship, is also suggested. The book, con- 
taining his song and eighteen others, 





may be ordered from the same address 
as Teach-O-Filmstrips. 


Other suitable songs and sources 
from which they may be obtained are: 
The American Way, Rudolph Schramm 
Company, 32-25 72nd Street, Jackson 
Heights, New York; The Bill of 
Rights, 506 North Alta Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California; My Own United 
States, M. Witmark and Sons, New 
York; Let Freedom Ring, Fiest-Mioler, 
Inc., New York. 


After all the songs have been woven 
into an extended and melodic choric 
piece by the pupils and teacher there 
will be many opportunities for the 
group to sing them before civic 
groups and clubs. 


Around the World on a Map 


Encourage the pupils to make a 
large wall-sized map of the world, 
marking those countries with black 
crayon which have leaders who do not 
permit the people free use of the 
ballot. 


This enterprise should involve con- 
siderable research with pupil-groups 
being organized to look up factual 
material about different countries such 
as Italy, Greece, Austria, Russia, Mex- 
ico, the South American countries, 
France, England, etc. 


Actual work on the map should not 
be undertaken until all the reports are 
carefully interpreted in discussion ses- 
sions. It should be clearly understood 
by everybody whether the countries are 
monarchies, dictatorships, or democ- 
racies, and what sort of freedom the 
citizens are allowed in the respective 
countries. 


Freedom Bulletin Board 


Appoint or allow the pupils to 
select a group of children to make a 
freedom bulletin board to be placed 
in a conspicuous spot in the class- 
room. 


When the board is finished and has 
been set up, suggest that pupils bring 
to the classroom for discussion and 
display on the bulletin board, news- 
paper clippings, statements from pub- 
lic officials, magazine articles, cartoons 
and pictures that have to do with vot- 
ing and elections in our own country 
and in other countries. 


Freedom Pledge 


The publicity committee of the 
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Freedom Train has prepared a free- 
dom pledge which it urges all chil- 
dren, young people and adults to learn 
and make a part of their lives. It fits 
in so well with these units of study 
we are reprinting it with the sugges- 
tion that it be used as a choric reading. 

Verse-speaking or choric-reading 
has many possibilities both as a teach- 
ing technique and as medium of self 
expression. 

Voices should be tested by the 
teacher and rated according to their 
pitch, (light, medium and dark), be- 
fore practice of the piece starts: 

All: We are Americans. 

Solo voice: Free Americans. 

Dark voices: Free to speak without 
fear. 

Light voices: Free to worship our 
own God. 

Light and Medium voices: Free to 
stand for what we think is right. 

Medium voices: Free to oppose what 
we believe wrong. 

Solo voice: Free to choose those 
who govern our country. ; 


All: This heritage of freedom we 
pledge to uphold for ourselves and all 
mankind. 

Medium and dark voices: We are 
Americans. 

All: Free Americans. 


Books may be obtained from public 
libraries that will be helpful in pre- 
paring and presenting choric readings. 
We suggest: Choral Verse Speaking, 
by Elizabeth Keppie, and Unit Plan 
for Choral Reading, by Muriel B. 
Newton. 


Culminating Activity 


An interesting culminating activity 
would be the presentation of all the 
pupils in a choric program of songs 
and readings for parents and students 
of other age levels. 


The program would fall into two 
episodes in which the group first re- 
cited the choric reading and then sang 
the medley of freedom songs. 

Dignity and importance would be 
added to the program if the children 
wore white vestments. The cooperation 
of parent groups could be enlisted in 
making the choir robes. 

If a longer program is desired, a 
third episode might be added by the 
use of a one-act play, The Dramatized 
Story of Our National Songs, which 
may be obtained from Walter H. 
Baker Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 



































































































































IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 
Russell Middletown 


Hartford 


Torrington 


United Air- 


craft Corporation (airplanes) ; Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Diyision Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 

Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 

United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Aircraft Tubes 


American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Air Ducts 

Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Airplanes 

Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 


Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


Newton-New Haven Co. 


Aluminum Forgings 
Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 


Scovill 


Waterbury 


Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 


Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


United 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co. Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick)) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 

(Small) Hartford 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 

chanical) ) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equpiment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 


New Haven 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 
Bath Tubs 


Dextone Company 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 
Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
New Departure Div of General 


New Britain 
Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) ) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. 
Gong Bell Co The 
Gaynor Electric Company 


N N Hill Brass Co The 
Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The 
Saling Manufacturing Company 
aligning 


Bridgeport 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Inc (and buzzers) 
Bridgeport 
East Hampton 


Waterbury 
(patented self- 
Unionville 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


ends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St 
Bent Tubing 
Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


New Haven 
American 
New 


Bicycle Sundries 
Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Board Company 
Biological Products 


New 


Colonial Manchester 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturnig Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 


Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
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(Advertisement) 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


. Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
: Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 


National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 


Connecticut Container Corporation  (corru- 
gated shipping containers and interiors) 

Wallingford 

Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 


Manchester 

Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
S Dowd Carton Co Groton 


National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Robert Gair Co Portland 

S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 

Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 


Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 
Braided Fiberglas Sleeving 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 


Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire. 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brass Goods 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


(Advt.) 
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Brass Mill Products 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Pilates 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company New Haven 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 

(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 


Danielson 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
lL. C White Company The Waterbury 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 
Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company 


Staffordville 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 


trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Robs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 


Bridgeport 

Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


Fitchville 


3 Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
_ brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 


M A DE 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Castings (continued) 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Froundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray-iron) Bristol 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zine and 






aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldiess 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 

Chemicals 

American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Cherries 

John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 

Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
I.ux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric) New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 


Winsted 

Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 

Clutches 

Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 

Russell Mfg Co The 
Clutch—Friction 
Ravhestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
: Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The 


Branford 


Waterbury 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 


opper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Copper Sheets 


New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portabie 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
Wallingford 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 


Cosmetic Containers How Haves 
Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


Waterbury 

Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
u Ts 

American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 

Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 

O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 

single and duplex) Mystic 
Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 

J] M Ney Company The Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 

Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 
Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Britain 


New Haven 


688 Third Ave Manchester 
Die Casting Dies 

ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The Hartford 


Wiemann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Disk Harrows 
Inc—Cutaway Harrow 


M A D 


Hartford 


Orkil Division 

Higganum 
Displays 

Corp 
Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Hartford 


Sawyer Display Stamford 


Hard- 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 
Drapereis 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 


Hartford 


Fitchville 


Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co 
Blakeslee Forging Co The 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The 
Capewell Mfg Company 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Plantsville 
Plantsville 
Bridgeport 

Hartford 


Elastic Braid 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Elastic Webbing 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers eet 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Ansonia 


Ansonia 
Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
“Durabilt’’) 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Rogers Corporation The 
Electric Knife Switches 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwgod Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company 


Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


(trade mark 
Winsted 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Plainville 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


“Case Brothers Inc 


Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 


Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 

Electrical Motors 
U §S Electrical Motors Inc 


Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Ripley Co 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Milford 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Middletown 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 


Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The 
freight) 
General Elevator Service Co 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
wrinkle finishes) 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aricraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Hartford 
Division Hartford 


(passenger and 
New Haven 
Hartford 


Hamden 
(including 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Portland 


Envelopes 
Envelope Company, 


Exhibits 
Sawyer Display Corp 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 
Eyelets 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Stamford 


West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Kensington 
(Snap) 
Waterbury 91 


: Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Fibre Board 


Waterbury 


Manchester 
> H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
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Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haver 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New Haver 
Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 
lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin -Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Celling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equ'pment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
Electric Company 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Wallingford 


General Bridgeport 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Cas.ings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The 
Furniture Pads 
Brothers Company The 
Fuse Blocks 
Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haver 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda 
and steel) 


Shelton 


Gilman Gilman 


Gregory 


General 


lifetime-carbide 
Stamford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Gauges 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Comnany (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Glass and China 
Silver Co The (silver decorated) 
Meriden 


Rockwell 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Glass Processing 
Woodbury Glass Company Inc 
Box 8 East Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 
(Advt.) 
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Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


M A D 


New Haven 


Grinding : 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 


internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


faces, 


Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 


Waterbury 


machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 


pliers, squares, snips, wrenches) Southington 
Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) ) Bridgeport 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) Néw Brtain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 


Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Cor New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 


Hartford 


1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 


New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
ieee Supporters 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
: Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
: Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Hartford 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


Ansonia 


Middletown 








Industrial Finishes 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 

Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
(“Coracide” DDT 
Simsbury 


Hartford 


Darworth Incorporated 
Dispenser) 
Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 
Instruments 
Bristol Company The 
J-B-T Instruments Inc 
perature) 


Waterbury 
(Electrical and Tem- 
New Haven 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Brigeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 


Parsons Tool Inc 
American Standard Co 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jigs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Graham Mfg Co The Derby 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


New Britain 
Plantsville 


Bridgeport 


Plantsville 


Labels 
& J Cash Inc (Woven) 
oe Chemical Division 


South Norwalk 
United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 


Eastern Industries Inc 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


New Haven 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
: Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
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Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Lighting Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
_ ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Town Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non- Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Peck Stowe & Wilcox Co The (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated 
Salvage of Broken Castings) 


Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 


Machine Work 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Hartford peewee Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Park Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) ) Torrington 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Steel & 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Special Devices Inc (Special, new develop- 
ments, engineering design and construction) 
Berlin 

(Advt.) 
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Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 


Bullard Company The _ Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division : 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 


spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 


Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 


conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 
Machines—Contin-U=-Matic 

Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 

continuous turning) Bridgeport 

Machines—Drill Spacing 

Company The (Man-Au-Trol 

in conjunction with 


Bullard 
used 


spacer 
radial drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
McAdams & Sons Inc 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling > 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New _ Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal- Working 
Metal-working Equipment Hartford 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


John Norwalk 


Waterbury 
The 


Waterbury 
The 


Waterbury 
The 


Bristol 
Waterbury 
The 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 
Marine Engines 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 


Middletown 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Park Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanical Specialties 
Manufacturing Co Inc The 

New 

Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


Gregory 
Haven 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Colt's Hartford 











Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 
Metal Finishing 
Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
National 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Finishing Co 
Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Order) 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Metal Specialties 


Conn Metal Hamden 


Hartford 


Bristol 
(Made-to- 

Waterbury 91 

Waterbury 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 


Hartford 

Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Saling Manufacturing Company 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Stanley Works The 


Waterbury 
Unionville 
Waterbury 91 
New Britain 


Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Milk Bottle Carriers 


John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 


Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Minute Minders 


Middletown 


Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Monuments 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 


Motor Switches 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 


Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 


Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 

Hartford 

Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression 

injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 

Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 

non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 

Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 

mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Seymour Mfg Co The 
Nickel Silver 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Seymour Mfg Co The 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc 
rolls) 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Thomaston 
Seymour 
(sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
Nickel Silver Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
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Night Latches 

P & F Corbin Division The American 
ware Corp 

Sargent & Company 


Hard 
New Britain 
New Haven 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company Th« 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of 
cut Printers Inc 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Connecti- 
Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Fairfield 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Ovens 


American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Package Sealers 
Setter Packages Inc Shelton 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 


; Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company Hartford 
Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meriden 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 


Bridgeport 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding( Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Norwic!: 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, subruban and 
interurban) New Haven 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Ivoryton 


, Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc Stamford 
Photo Reproduction 

New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers Meriden 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 


American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (abricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 

Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 

sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Company Meriden 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Waterbury Companies Co Waterbury 


Plastics—Moulds & D’es 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 

General Electric Company Bridgepodt 

Platers 

Christie Plating Co Groton 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 

Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 

Plainville Electro Plating Co The Ploanville 

Platers’ Equipment 

Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) . 

* ; , Newington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 

Malleable Tron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 

Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 


Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Precious Metals 
J M Ney Company The (for industry) 
Hartford 
i Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
, Preserves 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (‘Cuprinol’’) 


Simsbury 


Connecticut 
Finlay Brothers 
Heminway Corporation The 


Consolidated 


Hartford Rayon 


Snow-Nalhstedt 


Press Buttons 


Electric Company Inc 


Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc 


Presses 


Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) 

Machinery Co The 

embossing, and die cutting) 


Presses—Power 


Farrel Foundry & 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 

J 69-70) South 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Printing 
& Brainard A 


Printers Inc 


New Haven Printing Company The 


& Greenough Co The 
Inc 
Walker-Rackliff Cezapany 
Printing Machinery 
Hall Company 
Printing Presses 
Engineering Co 


; Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 


Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporatoin 
Organization 


Pumps _ 
Manufacturing 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Industries Inc 


Pump Valves 


Manufacturing Company 


Punches 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The 


Pyrometers 


(recording and controlling) 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 


Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 


Radio and Television Components 
Electric Company 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company 
Rayon Specialties 
Corporation The 


Rayon Yarns 


Rayon Corporation The 


Reamers 


Inc The (inserted tooth) 


Recorders 


tristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) 


Reduction Gears 
Gear Corp The 
Refractories 


Howard Company 


Regulators 


Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 


; : South Norwalk 
Sorensen & Company Inc 


Resistance Wire 


Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, 


Respirators 


American Optical Company Safety Division 


Retainers 


Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 


_ _ Riveting Mach‘nes 
Mfg & Machine Co The 
Townsend Manufacturing 


L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) 
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(plastic molding, 


(automatic) 


(Produc-Trol) 
Production Welding 
Industries 
Propellers—-Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
East Hartford 


West 


Company 


Box 415 Forestville 











Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop 


per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestoc-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rods 

3ristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘“‘Factice” 
Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbure 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses ) 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company 3ridgeport 


Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 


Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—industrial Dial 

Kron Company The 3ridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The sridgerport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows. 

Doors and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 
Screws 

Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and _ socket 


cap screws) Waterbury 
Charlies Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldal 


Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Holo-Chrome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


(Advt.) 
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Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Manufacturing and Tool Company 

Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 





Hartford 


Barnaby 


Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Bridgeport 
The 
Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Corp The 
New Haven 
capacity) 
New Haven 
Forestville 


Consolidated Industries 
Corbin Screw Div 


Eastern Machine Screw 
Truman & Barclay Sts ¥ 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” 


Humason Mfg Co The 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
New Britain 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
(up to %” capacity) 
Plainville 
Plainville 
Waterbury 


Olson Brothers Company 


Peck Spring Co The 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 

Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 
S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 

Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


J] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 

Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 

United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 

sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 

American Buckle Co The West Haven 


DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Shoe and Corset Laces 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
KwiK zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The oo New Haven 
Soa 
J B Williams Co The “ndustrial soaps, 
soaps, shaving soaps) 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company 
Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
Hartford 
Hartford 


toilet 
Glastonbury 


Plantsville 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The 














Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Manufacturing Co The 
Spring Units 

Spring Co Inc 


Torrington Torrington 


Owen Silent 
furniture) 


(mattresses and 

Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 

(Coil and Flat) Hartford 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 


Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 

Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 

DR Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 

Plainville 


New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 


DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(small) Hartford 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Stampings—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 

Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
WwW sigubery Companies Inc Waterbury 

Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
te Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel Strapping 
Works The 
wees 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Stanley New Britain 
New Haven 


Bristol 
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Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Switches—Electric 
Electric Company Bridgeport 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
State Welding Co The 
Storts Welding Company 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


General 


Centerbrook 


New Haven 
Hartford 

and alloy) 
Meriden 


(steel 


Tape 
Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 
Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Russell Middletown 


West Hartford 
New Haven 


Moodus 


Tea 
Upham Food Products Inc 


package and tea 
balls) 


Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The 
Television Receivers 
Electric Company 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


Waterbury 


General Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Tvoryton 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 


trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 

matic) Bridgeport 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 


Thread 
American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 


Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 
ton sewing) Moodus 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 


Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Timing Devices 
A W Hayden Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
United 


Thomaston 


Waterbury 
Bristol 
Centerbrook 


Waterbury 
Centerbrook 
Thomaston 
States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 


A W Hayden Co The Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tool Designing 
American Standard Co Plantsville 

(Advt.) 
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Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The , 
Willimantic 

Tools & D‘es 


Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Tools, D’es & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Trucks—Industrial 
P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros The collapsible 
tubes) 


George 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Mfg Co (for 


Derby 


Tubing 

The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
(Brass and 

Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


American Brass Co 


Scovill Manufacturing 
Copper) 


Company 


Scovill 


. Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Typewriters—Portable 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Bridgeport 


Div) 
Mystic 


Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners e 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Valves 


Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive chtck 
valves) South Norwalk 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Vises 
Charles Parker Co The 
Fenn Manufacturing 
Action Vises) 
*Vanderman Manufacturing Co 
nation Bench Pipe) 


Waffle Irons—Electric 
Electric Company 


Merdien 
(Quick- 
Hartford 
The (Combi- 
Willimantic 


Company The 


General Bridgeport 
Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Milfs & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 
30 Cherry St 


The 


(brass, 


General 


Benrus Watch Co Waterbury 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 

New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 

& wrist) New Haven 
United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 

Water Heaters 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co 
tenous & storage) 


The (instan- 


Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 


Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company 
axe) 


(hammer & 
Unionville 
Welding 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and_fabrica- 


tion) Meriden 
_ Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 


Wire 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 

(Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 

nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 

and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Bristol 


Hartford 


Branford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


Rolock 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Wires and Cable 
Electric Company (for 


General 
industrial and mining 


tions, 


central sta- 
applications) 
Bridgeport 
(asbestos 
New Haven 


Rockbestos Products 


Corporation 
Insulated 
Wires—Building 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 


General Electric Company 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 

John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Wire Die Co The 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 

423-33 Chapel St 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Verplex Company The 


Waterbury Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Winsted 


Oakville 
Kensington 
Essex 


Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The 
Connecticut Spring Corporation 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Hartford 
The Hartford 


Wire Goods 
Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Button Co The Waterbury 
Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


American 


Patent 
Scovill 


Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Reels 
Nilson Mach Co The 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan 
tinners’ trimmings) 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


AH Bridgeport 


handles and 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Awning Stripes 


Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated 
knitting and weaving yarns) 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


(Woolen, 
Unionville 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Waterbury 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 





Twenty Years Ago This 
Month Connecticut 
Industry Reported... 


A NEW STATE TRADE SCHOOL, 
now under construction in Hartford, 
will be the eleventh in a chain of state 
operated schools scattered throughout 
Connecticut. Under the present sys- 
tem of trade education the school 
buildings are provided and maintained 
by the local communities, but are oper- 
ated and controlled by the State Board 
of Education. Anyone living in the 
state of Connecticut is permitted to 
attend the school nearest him tuition 
free, and in most cases without charge 
for transportation between towns. 


ne a 


AT A STOCKHOLDERS’ MEET- 
ING on January 4 the Bullard Ma- 
chine Tool Company of Bridgeport in- 
creased outstanding shares from 100,- 
000 to 300,000 of no par value and 
changed the firm name to “The Bul- 
lard Company.” Directors have author- 
ized the issuance of three shares of new 
stock of no par value for each share of 
old stock outstanding. 


we a 


AN ORDER FOR 136 WASP 
ENGINES and 25 of spare parts total- 
ing $1,079,782 is the latest Navy con- 
tract received by Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Company. Other orders are ex- 
pected in the near future if the Navy’s 
present options are exercised. 


xk *& 


T. W. CAHILL, or “Tom” as he is 
familiarly known to the Sporting 
Goods division of the Hardware Job- 
bing trade, was recently appointed 
Vice President and General Manager 
of the Kilborn & Bishop Company of 
New Haven. Prior to this Mr. Cahill 
was General Manager and Assistant 
Treasurer of The Marlin Firearms 
Company. Halloway Kilborn, Vice 
President and Treasurer, is author of 
“Forging” and “Drop Forging” in the 
1929 issue of Encyclopedia Brittanica. 


IN ORDER TO KEEP PACE with 
a flood of orders recenily received, the 
Pratt & Whitney Company have 
started night shift operations with a 
force of from 75 to 100 men. It is not 
known how long such operation will 
be necessary. 
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A. C. GILBERT COMPANY of 
Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, is now 
receiving bids through its architect, 
Robert H. S. Booth, for the erection 
of a new two story addition to its 
present plant. The extra floor space 
will be shared by both office and fac- 
tory. 
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Background and Objectives 
of The Industrial Adver- 
tising and Marketing 
Council 


(Continued from page 29) 


Benefits Connecticut Industry 


Connecticut manufacturers must 
find markets for their many products 
throughout the entire country and in 
many foreign countries. It is the job 
of their industrial advertising and mar- 
keting men to help seek out those 
markets and to plan and administer the 
advertising programs that bring to 
customers and prospects the messages 
that will cause them to buy what we 
make in Connecticut. Before the for- 
mation of the Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Council each of these 
industrial advertising men were left 
pretty much to themselves. Since the 
formation of the Council, however, 
they have had the advantages of regu- 
lar interchange of information and ex- 
perience that is of mutual helpfulness 
to all and of distinct benefit to Con- 
necticut industry. 


Service Section 


FOR SALE — Boiler, Kewanee, 40-42, 
3500-4000 sq. ft., low pressure. In good 
condition. For sale because replaced with 
high pressure. Also Wayne burner, low 
water cut-out, water column. Address SE- 
3450. 

FOR SALE—-20,000 gallon wooden water 
tank on 36 foot tubular steel tower with 
six inch cast iron riser pipe. Good condi- 
tion. Address SE-3451. 
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Advertising Index 


Allen Manufacturing Co. 16 
American Appraisal Co., The 20 
Avery and Saul Co. 28 
Barney’s 20 
Brett Co., E. W. 24 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Div. of 
Conn. Printers, Inc Outside Back Cover 


Columbia Printing Co. 18 
Detroit Steel Corp. 4 
Devenco, Inc. 31 
Dolan Steel Co., Inc. 41 
Dolge Co., The C. B. 18 


Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, Inc. 
Outside Back Cover 


Eastern Machinery Co., The 27 
Edgcomb Steel of New England, Inc. 33 
Flint Co., A. W. 17 
Fostoria Infrared Service, Inc. 24 
Fuller Brush Co., The 14 
Geometric Tool Co., The 40 
Graphic Arts Co., The 29 
Hall Company, Inc., Thomas W. 18 
Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co. 19 
Hano, Philip 39 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 24 
Howard Co., The 40 
Industrial Models 25 
J-B Engineering Sales Co. 40 
Jones & Company, Inc., T.A.D. 23 
Kasden & Sons, H., Inc. Inside Front Cover 


Kellogg & Bulkeley, Div. of Conn. 
Printers, Inc. 22 


King Co., The Alfred B. 26 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 2 
Maier & Co., Ward 37 
Mathewson Machine Works, Inc. 3 
Mercer & Stewart Co. 24 
Merritt & Co., Joseph 24 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co., The 24 
Oil Heat Institute of America 32 
Perkins Machine & Gear Co. 27 
Production Equipment Co. 22 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 15 
Russell Co., Edw. E. 39 
Sanford, Newton W. 20 
Inside Back Cover 
Souther Engineering Co., The Henry 18 


Schiavone & Sons, Inc. 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Outside Back Cover 


Swan Tool & Machine Co., The 29 
Thompson Water Cooler Co. 27 
Tyler Equipment Corp. 34 
Wallace Barnes Co. 36 
Westcott & Mapes 21 
Wiremold Co., The 38 
Youngberg Bros. 18 





Scrap iron and steel 
is needed today to make 
industry's products tomorrow 


IMPORTANT FACTS FOR YOUR SCRAP BOOK... . 


|. Scrap iron and steel is as vital to our peacetime 
economy as it was in winning the war. This new booklet will 


. : ‘ tell you why scrap is 
2. Scrap is as basic a raw material as any that : so important to you. 


industry uses. 
Write and tell us we 
3. Proper handling of the scrap from an industrial may send you a copy. 
process may lower the break-even point, mean the 
difference between a profit and a loss on the opera- 
tion. Many a manufacturer has profited by calling 
us in to consult on ways to segregate particular To buy or sell scrap iron and steel 
types of scrap in order to get the best return, Our 
help is yours for the asking. Call usin. Nocharge call in. . . cS 
or obligation. 
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135 FRONT $ST NEW HAVEN. CONN 


Telephone 7-5895 
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USE THE 
RIGHT 
BAIT 
FOR NEW 
BUSINESS 


Advertise in the 


YELLOW PAGES 
of your 
Telephone Directory 
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Owned and Operated by and for Connecticut People Since 1882 
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